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ST. CROIX RIVER DELLS. This view shows the Wisconsin side of the 
river with the city of St. Croix Falls in the background. Photograph 
by courtesy of the Wisconsin Conservation Commission. Miss Alice E. 
Smith traces Caleb Cushing's Investments in the St. Croix Valley in 
this issue. 
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Chats with the Editor 


has been for additional space—space for shelving books, 
for museum exhibitions, for workrooms, for storage, for 
working space to meet the needs of research scholars. 
Last year Keyes D. Metcalf, librarian of Harvard University, 
and Theodore C. Blegen, dean of the graduate school 
Our a ta ; ; 
Building at the University of Minnesota and former superin- 
Pipes tendent of the Minnesota Historical Society, made a 
survey of the libraries of our Society and of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 
This is what they had to say about the conditions they found: 


The Historical Society and the University Library make good use of 
the space available, but both are disgracefully overcrowded. Many books 
are on the floors and window sills throughout the building....The 
libraries are unable to provide convenient quarters for scholars (whether 
faculty, graduate students, or citizens) such as are now generally found 
in research libraries. There are not enough seats for readers in the big 
Reading Room. The work-rooms for both libraries are so congested as 
to interfere with efficiency. The Historical Society has been unable 
to develop its museum adequately or to take over the State Archives as 
the state law permits it to do. Both institutions have reached the limit, 
as far as physical facilities are concerned, and something must be done 
to help out the space situation, and done promptly. 


The Metcalf-Blegen survey recommended that as soon as pos- 
sible we fill up the U-court between our present book stacks with 
another stack which would hold some 650,000 volumes, and that 


1 


F: MORE than twenty years now, the chief need of this Society 
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the university provide undergraduate library reading rooms by 
building a new extension on Bascom Hall. Then in a few years 
we were to ask the Legislature for a new building to be used 
by our Museum, Newspaper Division, and Manuscript Division; 
this step would provide more space in our present building for 
the needs of both libraries. And eventually storage space would 
have to be found beneath the lower campus or by tunneling into 
University Hill. 

During the past year officials of the university and of this So- 
ciety have carefully considered this plan, and the present decision 
is to reject it. Instead, the university is asking the Legislature for 
some $1,600,000 to build a separate University Library across 
State Street from our present building and connected with it by a 
tunnel. This plan would allow the University Library to remove 
from our building entirely, but yet guarantee the close codperation 
of the two libraries; we should continue to look to the university 
for 90 percent of our readers. 

If the new plan is carried out, the space needs of our Society 
will be greatly changed. We shall have plenty of shelving for 
books, and with some reconstruction we can provide ample space 
for workrooms, study alcoves, and places where typewriters and 
microfilm readers may be used in each of our divisions. We shall 
have enough space to take care of our future library needs for 
twenty years and to begin taking action to solve the problem of 
properly caring for the state archives. 

Under these conditions we shall need to ask the Legislature 
for $500,000 to do the necessary reconstruction of our building 
and to build a new extension in the U-court between the present 
book stacks. This space will allow four stories and a basement 
of new construction measuring approximately 80 feet long and 
50 feet wide. The architectural lines of the present building need 
not be harmed, and as a matter of fact, can even be improved. 
The new construction will allow for (1) a basement level for 
newspaper storage; (2) a first-floor level for museum exhibitions; 
(3) a two-story small auditorium seating about 500 people at 
the second-floor level; and (4) a fourth-floor level for museum 
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exhibitions. The grant of half a million dollars will also provide 
for reconstructing and redesigning our present building and for 
modernizing its ventilating and electrical equipment. 

Thus the Society can solve its most pressing space needs— 
for the Library by using space now occupied by the University 
Library, and for the Newspaper Division and Museum (though 
the auditorium will have many uses for all divisions of the Society ) 
by new construction. We believe the present plan is a sound one 
for meeting in the very near future the great needs for space 
of both the University Library and the Society. We solicit the 


support of our members in bringing about these basic and vital 
improvements. 


PRAIRIE DU CHIEN has had a great history, and her most famous 
citizen has been Colonel Hercules Louis Dousman, influential 
agent of the American Fur Company, superb diplomat with the 

: Indians, and the Northwest's first millionaire. This 
Ville Lani year the beautiful house Dousman built in 
Okgerwes ra 1843-44 celebrated its centennial in handsome 
Contenmiat fashion, on May 19-21. The festivities were led 
by Mrs. Virginia Dousman Bigelow of St. Paul and Mr. Louis 
Dousman of Billings, Montana, grandchildren of Colonel Dous- 
man. 

Mrs. Bigelow, who was the moving force in restoring Villa 
Louis to its former elegance and turning it over to the city of 
Prairie du Chien as a historic house museum in 1936, had worked 
hard so as to open up new exhibits in several of the out-buildings 
including the ice house and preserve house. Mr. Cal Peters, curator 
of the Museum Prairie des Chiens which was built from the Villa’s 
former carriage house, had added new dioramas and paintings 
to his splendid series portraying Prairie du Chien history. The 
Villa Louis Opening Committee led by Dr. E. M. Dessloch pre- 
sented an unusually varied: program with a formal tea at the Villa, 
a grand costume ball at the high school, a whisker-growing con- 
test which Cal Peters won, two mile-long parades, a horse show, 
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and two performances each of pageants depicting “Early Craw- 
ford County” and “The Red Bird Incident.” 

Despite threatening weather and transportation difficulties, the 
whole region turned out to take part in the opening, and about 
10,000 people attended the Sunday pageant. A fee of 25 cents 
was charged for admission to the grounds, and the Committee 
showed a net profit of $500 which was set aside to help defray 
the expenses of next year’s opening. There can be no doubt that 
the people of the Prairie du Chien region have insured the per- 
manent preservation of Villa Louis, and that its annual opening in 
May has become a leading spectacle of Wisconsin and Upper 
Mississippi Valley history. 


TEN YEARS or so ago Mr. Fred L. Holmes had a vision for 
Wisconsin. He decided that he would write a series of books 
about his native state. One would deal with its natural setting 
and scenic beauties. A second would tell of some 
Fred Holmes a 
and His of the more colorful Badger personalities. And 
Trilogy later, a third was planned to treat of the various 
foreign nationalities to be found in Wisconsin. 
Each book would be simply written and profusely illustrated, as 
accurate as the author could make it, but above all clear and 
easy to read. That would be the way, thought Mr. Holmes, to 
share with the most people his enthusiasm and admiration for 
Wisconsin. 

Competent journalist and man of action that he is, Mr. Holmes 
set to work at once to carry out his plan. There were difficulties 
with publishers who did not believe that such books would sell. 
But in 1937 Alluring Wisconsin appeared, to run through three 
editions and sell some 20,000 copies. Another handsome volume 
called Badger Saints and Sinners was published in 1939. And 
now finally in 1944 comes Old World Wisconsin: Around Europe 
in the Badger State. The publisher was a little timid about bring- 
ing out this book under wartime conditions, but it is already in 
its second edition and selling strongly. 
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A lawyer from Oshkosh was talking to us about Mr. Holmes 
and his work the other day. “Why, you know,” he said, “I 
know a fellow who read and enjoyed Old World Wisconsin who 
told me he hadn’t read a book since about the time Al Smith 
ran for President.” 

This statement could be buttressed by others from teachers and 
librarians who try to interest readers in Wisconsin but have 
trouble finding worth-while material which is sufficiently attractive. 
They agree that Mr. Holmes has the knack of appealing to every- 
day people. He deserves the thanks of every Badger for his skillful 
efforts to produce readable books on Wisconsin. 


How CAN we begin to describe the Society’s Third Annual Con- 
vention held at Beloit on Wednesday and Thursday, August 9-10? 
Shall we talk first of the historical addresses, of how our throat 
tightened with pride as we listened to the story 
of those early Yankee and Norwegian settlers 
and with pity as we thought of Black Hawk, 
that foolish but very human Indian? Or ought we describe the 
charming old homes thrown open to us, the many instructive 
special exhibitions, the lantern-lit campus with the mellow songs 
of the Acacia Chorus and the Beloit Little Theatre’s tableaux 
(certainly we shall not soon forget rollicking Joe Thibault and 
his “three looks” of land or a reforming Frances Willard more 
winsome than we had dared to hope)? 

Perhaps we'd better begin with the pilgrimage and its contrast- 
ing pictures: the huge strident Fairbanks-Morse plant turning 
out Diesel engines for submarines to enforce a just peace or for 
tailway locomotives to power sleek streamliners; the simple per- 
fection of Rockton’s colonial meetinghouse with its quiet call to 
contemplation and worship. Surely we need to dwell upon the 
pleasures we all took in talking with so many fellow workers 
in the historical vineyard, a considerable portion of whom have 
yet to miss one of our conventions. Or should we try for a lighter 
touch and extol the virtues of the cherry pie at luncheon or confess 


Beloit History 
Comes Alive 
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our admiration for the modern college girl if she can sleep in 
the top layer of the double-decker bunks which some of us tried? 

Well, we guess, it doesn’t really matter much where we start. 
For wherever we begin, we quickly realize that the Beloit meet- 
ing was a great success, that it maintained the high standard set 
at Green Bay and Milwaukee while adding some new levels of 
its own. Professor Richardson managed to enlist a score of differ- 
ent community organizations to work together for our instruction, 
entertainment, and comfort. All of us (156 signed the register) 
have a new understanding and new affection for Beloit, its his- 
torical society, its college, and its warm-hearted and hospital 
citizens. Many (perhaps most) of us are determined to keep on 


studying Wisconsin history where it was made. Wonder where 
we'll meet next year? 


A REMINDER 


EACH VOLUME of this Magazine contains eight preliminary pages 
including a title page, table of contents and illustrations, and list 
of the officers and staff of the Society. What is more important, 


each volume has a rather complete index running to forty pages 
or so. We mail the preliminary pages and index automatically 
to libraries which belong to the Society. We are glad to send 
them to individuals who have their copies bound but we do so 
only upon request. If you want this material for the 1943-44 
volume just completed, be sure to drop us a card. 





Caleb Cushing’s Investments 
in the St. Croix Valley 


By ALice E. SMITH 


birch bark canoe paddled by two Indians left the old 

fur trading post of La Pointe on Madeline Island, Lake 
Superior, bound for the Falls of the St. Croix River. Besides the 
two paddlers, there were four white men in the canoe, one of 
whom, the Rev. Edmund F. Ely, a missionary at La Pointe, had 
contracted to guide the travelers over the difficult Brule-St. Croix 
River route to the Falls.’ 

The leader of the party, easily discernible by his dignified 
bearing and authoritative manner, was a figure of national prom- 
inence, Caleb Cushing of Newburyport, Massachusetts. A year 
and a half earlier, Cushing had returned to his home from a 
voyage to the other side of the world where, as a representative 
of President Tyler, he had negotiated the first commercial treaty 
between the United States and China on terms highly pleasing 
to the merchants of New England. Temporarily released from 
public service, and probably interested in business opportunities 
that would help replace the sums spent on his trip around the 
world and his purchases of trunk loads of curios, he was in a 
mood to listen to the stories of Western mining adventures that 


were the topic of conversation among his Boston friends that 
summer.’ 


ty SEPTEMBER 14, 1846, a little party in a four-fathom 





“BIG BUSINESS” was already on foot during territorial days in the 
region of the Falls of Se. Croix and the Falls of St. Anthony, an area 
of vast mineral, water power, and timber resources. Here Caleb Cushing 
and other speculators maneuvered over a period of years. A study of a 
place of their gigantic operations is by ALICE E. SMITH, head of the 
Map and Manuscript Division of the STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

1A section of the Edmund F. Ely diary entitled, ‘‘ Voyage to Pokegama and Back,” 


September—October, 1846, typewritten copy, Wisconsin Historical Society Library. 
2 Claude M. Fuess, The Life of Caleb Cushing (2 vols., New York, 1923), 1:402-54. 
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The American public press in 1845 was filled with reports of 
the opening up of rich copper mines at Keweenaw Point, on the 
southern shore of Lake Superior. From the time of the earliest 
white penetration into the region, it had been known that copper 
existed there, but it was not until the Chippewa treaty of 1842 
relinquishing the Indians’ rights to the lake shore was ratified 
that the government would grant permits to prospect for the 
ore. Dozens of companies immediately sprang into existence, 
most of them based on Eastern capital, and thousands of men 
were soon exploring the peninsula and excavating down to the 
trap rock.® 

Other parts of the region were thought to contain minerals, 
too, and early in 1845 a federal mining agent reported that no 
doubt copper ore “of great practical value” existed in the entire 
area between Keweenaw Point and the Falls of the St. Croix 
River. In August of that year Cushing and two of his friends, 
Rufus Choate and Robert Rantoul, Jr., both of them wealthy 
and influential residents of Boston, organized the St. Croix and 
Lake Superior Mining Company. They secured permits to mine 
at both places mentioned in the title, but their interests soon 
centered on the development of the St. Croix, where specimens 
of copper ore had frequently been found.‘ 

The St. Croix River, near the western edge of Wisconsin 
Territory, was part of a well-known water route from Lake 
Superior to the Mississippi and had been for years a favorite 
wintering resort of fur traders. In addition to the reputed mineral 
wealth at the falls of the river, there was an immense water 
power that held untold potential value in the development of 
the enormous pineries on the river and its tributaries. The ad- 
vantages of the site had not been unnoticed. As soon as the 
Indian title to the region between the St. Croix and the Mississippi 


% Jacob Houghton, Jr., The Mineral Region of Lake Superior (Buffalo, 1846), 23-27. 
* Report of the Secretary of War 1845, in Senate Documents, 29 Congress, special session 
(March, 1845, serial 461). This 29 Congress, special session document was printed and 
numbered with the documents of the 28 Congress, 2 session. A Few Remarks on the Oper- 
ations of the Companies...on Lake Superior and the Saint Croix River (n.p., n.d.), 
a 16-page pamphlet in a collection of papers labeled, ‘‘ Western Lands,” in the Cushing 


—_ Library of Congress; Robert S. Rantoul, Personal Recollections (Cambridge, 1916). 
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rivers had been extinguished by the treaty of 1837, some Mis- 
sissippi Valley speculators had promptly staked out a claim at 
the falls and organized the St. Croix Falls Lumber Company. 
Within a short time the company built a dam, a large saw and 
lathe mill, several stores and shops, and homes for workmen. 
But despite a great outlay of funds and the sound business sense 
of some of the proprietors, the project was a failure, and by 1845 
the members were eager either to sell out or find new under- 
writers for the enterprise.° 

A grandiose scheme for the purchase and development of the 
gteat natural resources—minerals, water power, and timber— 
at the Falls of the St. Croix and the Falls of St. Anthony on the 
Mississippi forty miles to the southwest, was evolved by Rantoul, 
Choate, and Cushing. The details of their master plan have never 
been made public. It seems, however, that they considered it 
desirable to operate under a new government, rather than under 
the laws of Wisconsin Territory, then rapidly advancing to state- 
hood. To effect that end, the group hoped to have the two water 
power sites and also, if possible, the entire St. Croix Valley, 
excluded from Wisconsin when it should become a state, and 
be made instead a part of the new territory to be created west 
of it.’ This portion of their plan was partly successful, for their 
influence in Congress and the efforts of their agents, William 
Holcombe and George W. Brownell, delegates from the St. Croix 
Valley to the Wisconsin Constitutional Conventions of 1846 and 
1847 respectively, were largely responsible for the establishment 
of the St. Croix, rather than the Rum River just above the present 
Minneapolis, as the western boundary of Wisconsin. Cushing 
was, according to the original plan, to be made governor of the 
new territory when it was organized.’ 


5 William H. C. Folsom, Fifty Years in the Northwest ( (St. Paul], 1888), 82-84, 96; © 
History of Northern Wisconsin (Western Historical Company, Chicago, 1881), 722. 

® Rantoul, Recollections, 26. 

7 Willian: W. Folwell, A History of Minnesota (4 vols., St. Paul, 1921-30), 1:493-95; 
Wisconsin Historical Society, Collections, 11:487-92; letters from Brownell and others to 
John H. Tweedy, Wisconsin territorial delegate in Congress, January to March, 1848, in 
Tweedy Papers, Wisconsin Historical Society Library; William R. Marshall, March 29, 
1878, to John F. Williams, in Wisconsin Constitutional Convention Papers, Wisconsin 
Historical Society Library. 
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Cushing started for Lake Superior in August, 1846, to inspect 
the proposed expansion sites. He was accompanied by his con- 
fidential agent and business adviser, Paul R. George of Brooklyn, 
and one of the proprietors of the decadent lumber company, 
James Purrinton of St. Louis. A month later the three men set 
out from La Pointe for the St. Croix under Ely’s guidance, on 
the last stage of their journey. 

The accomplished diplomat and platform favorite and proud 
New England leader in the halls of Congress met with new 
experiences in the northern Wisconsin wilderness. Water in the 
rivers was so low that the Indian canoemen had to wade much 
of the time; they grew sulky and threatened to desert the party 
entirely; and following one night’s carousal were unable to work at 
all, thus forcing Ely and Purrinton to take the paddles for the day. 
The missionary rebelled at traveling on Sunday, in accordance 
with the terms of his agreement, but Cushing impatiently over- 
rode his objections. At the end of two weeks Cushing dismissed 
the La Pointe crew and hired new guides for the remainder of 
the distance. He spent a short time at the Falls of the St. Croix, 
crossed, probably on horseback, to St. Anthony, and descended 
the Mississippi by steamer to Galena. From that point he took 
the stagecoach to Madison, where the first Constitutional Con- 
vention was in session, and proceeded to Boston.*® 

Judged from every angle, the expedition appeared to be a 
success. Cushing had enjoyed the novelty of the outdoor life and 
the natural beauty of the scenery and had even spoken of making 
his home in the Northwest. He had inspected mineral and water 
power sites from Keweenaw Point to the Falls of St. Anthony 
and was convinced that the region held boundless economic possi- 
bilities. While at the Falls of the St. Croix, on October 1, he 
had purchased from the St. Croix Falls Lumber Company their 
preémption rights, lands, mills, mill privileges, dam, booms, build- 
ings, machinery, and fixtures. Another company was immediately 


® Fuess, Cushing, 2:31; letters to Cushing, June 5 to Aug. 15, 1846, in Cushing 
Papers; Ely’s Diary; Prairie du Chien Patriot, and Northwest Gazette and Galena Advertiser, 
both for Oct. 16, 1846. 
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organized, with Robert Rantoul, Jr. as president, George W. 
Brownell as agent for the mining and land department, and H. H. 
Perkins agent for the lumber branch of the business. Cushing 
was one of the principal stockholders. Westerners rejoiced at 
the prospect of a vast outlay of capital in their midst and antici- 
pated big things from “the Boston folks.”® 

But for a long time after his return from the West, Cushing's 
energies were wholly devoted to far more pressing matters than 
the development of his St. Croix Valley claims. The Mexican 
War was already well under way, and in December, 1846, Cush- 
ing was appointed colonel of the First Massachusetts Regiment 
and soon departed for the battle front. When he was released 
from military service in the summer of 1848, political campaign 
tours and family affairs kept him busy and so it was not until 
June, 1849, that he had time to make a second trip to the 
West.*° 

He found affairs at the Falls in a turmoil. At the time of the 
reorganization of the lumber company in 1846, one of the 
original proprietors, William S. Hungerford, had become a 
majority stockholder with Cushing and had remained in residence. 
Hungerford had invested his entire time and capital in the project 
and felt that he was being unjustly treated, in view of Cushing’s 
complete neglect of it. When the land was thrown open for 
purchase in 1848, he appeared to claim title to the site at the 
Falls as preémptor, declaring he occupied it solely on his own 
individual right. Cushing denied this, accused Hungerford of 
perjury, and had him jailed. After the case had been aired in the 
courts of three Wisconsin counties, the state supreme court, in 
1853, adjudged the company to be the rightful owner. 

This, however, was but the preliminary skirmish in a series 
of lawsuits that were fought for years with equal determination 
by Cushing, who succeeded to the Boston investors’ interests, and 


® Fuess, Cushing, 2:31-32; certificate of purchase in the Cushing Papers, also recorded 
in Volume F of Deeds, p. 38, Crawford County Courthouse, Prairie du Chien; Marshall 
to Williams, March 29, 1878; Northwest Gazette and Galena Advertiser, June 8, 1847. 

% Fuess, Cushing, 2:33-36, 96. 
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Hungerford, who refused to relinquish the products of his life’s 
work.’ Problems of occupation and ownership were further 
complicated by Cushing’s two-year lease to a third party in 1855 
of the entire establishment at the Falls. Reports of mismahage- 
ment and overexpenditures reached Cushing from time to time, 
but he was fully occupied with his duties as a member of the 
Massachusetts supreme court and later, as Attorney General in 
President Pierce’s cabinet. Thus it was not until 1857 that he 
was able to journey to the St. Croix for the third time.” 

Cushing’s visit, as was always. the case, was characterized by a 
vigorous prosecution of affairs. A new company was incorporated 
under the laws of Wisconsin with power to buy, manufacture, 
and sell logs and lumber. The village of St. Croix Falls was 
platted and lots offered for sale. Within a short time the federal 
land office for the district was located in the village, a newspaper 
was started, and an ambitious building program set in motion. 
Robert C. Murphy was made resident agent, and seemed anxious 
to work for the best interests of his employers. When Murphy 
assumed command of a regiment in the Civil War, he recommended 
Henry D. Barron, at that time circuit judge for the district, as 
his successor.** 

On February 1, 1861, Cushing drew up a list of stockholders 
and a balance sheet of the financial condition of the St. Croix 
Manufacturing and Improvement Company that had been estab- 
lished four years earlier. Among the stockholders, he was by far 
the largest investor, owning about one quarter of the shares. 
J. H. Knowlton of Janesville was second, and Mrs. Lucinda 
Hungerford, third. The greater part of the remaining shares were 
in the hands of purchasers residing in Washington, D.C., in- 
cluding Samuel C. Edes, president of the company. 

Cushing's estimates of the company’s assets and liabilities at 
that time are as follows:** 

11 Folsom, Fifty Years, 104—5; Wisconsin Reports (revised ed.), 2:302-5. 


™ Lease to Daniel F. Smith, April 12, 1855, and bundle of letters and court records 
on Smith case in the Cushing Papers. 


13 Wisconsin Private and Local Laws, 1857, pp. 124-28; bundle of Marine T. W. 


Chandler letters, 1855-58, and of Murphy letters, 1859-61, in the Cushing Papers. 
44 Cushing Papers. 
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The whole water power of the St. Croix River falls 
within 32 feet in 2 miles. The company owns all this 
—2 miles, Wisconsin side, 1 mile, Minnesota side 
above the dam which is about 500 feet long, 50 feet 


at base, and 23 feet high, worth______._.__._________ $100,000 
Dam, raceway, and boom, built 1857, and costing the 
company exclusive of old work and materials__._.___ 29,500 
Saw mill—4 large saws, 1 muley and 1 rotary. Cost 
originally 30,000; liberal deduction, now.......----- 20,000 


Shingle machine, lath machine, and corn mill______-- 1,000 





$150,500 












Large, first class flour mill, 2 runs of stones with space 
for 2 additional, present capacity 50 barrels per day, 










Bees: Ge SOs a hs 17,093 
Large hotel, 3 stories high, with large back building, 

accommodates 75 persons, built in 1857, cost__.___ 15,000 
Large stable and barn, built in 1858_....__._.__.___- 1,000 
Warehouse, wharf, and landing, built in 1858________ 5,000 
2 large stores, 14 dwellings, 16 houses, valued_____- 6,000 
Mill reservation, and other lots on Wisconsin side 

EES ELGAR AE ALR ATE 272,400 
69 1-10 Acres extending 1 mile Minnesota side, will 

come in as addition to Taylors Falls. 300 lots at 100 30,000 
Personal property, furniture in hotel, lumber, etc_- 2,270 


Bills receivable and individual accounts {summarized} 7,793.94 


$507,056.94 










Property and assets 









Liabilities 
Bonds issued 25,500.00 
Bills Payable 15,828.11 
Indiv. accts. 4,443.32 






$45,871.43 [should be $45,771.43] 
Add for interest, unliquidated terms, and not specifically 
ascertained, say, $4,150. Total__-.----_-----_--- 50,021.43 


Property balance $457,035.51 
Represented by stock, $300,000 
Less owned by the co. 19,675 








Actually issued $280,325.00 













$176,710.51 

The only element that seemed to be lacking in this elaborate 
setting was occupants, and the supplying of that want had been 
entrusted to the management of a young immigrant from Norway. 


Surplus— 
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James Denoon Reymert, in his first fifteen years of residence in 
Wisconsin, had aided in establishing the first Norwegian news- 
paper in America, had sat in the second State Constitutional 
Convention and both houses of the legislature, and served as 
vice-consul for Norway and Sweden in the Western states. 
About 1857 he was made receiver of the land office which was 
located first at Hudson and in 1860 removed to St. Croix Falls. 
Reymert’s quick mind envisaged the possibilities of a great 
fortune to be made in filling up the St. Croix Valley with northern 
European immigrants. Across the river in Chisago County, the 
first Swedish settlement in Minnesota was taking form, and he 
discussed plans with Cushing for a similar colonization of the 
Wisconsin side. 

But no more unfortunate time than the outbreak of the Civil 
War could have been chosen for peopling the frontier Wisconsin 
village. The war quickly drained away much of the sparse native 
population and entirely cut off foreign immigration. Reymert 
stumped the district as a candidate for Congress on a Douglas 
ticket in 1860, but was defeated, and the Republican victories 
of that year foretold the loss of his position in the land office. 
He moved to New York City, but neither he nor Cushing forgot 
their plans for colonizing the St. Croix Valley.’ 

Forced thus to abandon his ambitions for the duration of the 
war, Cushing could have found little comfort in the disheartening 
reports sent him from time to time by his Western agent. Judge 
Barron had a clear comprehension of the needs of the place and 
fearlessly recommended measures which ought to be fulfilled. 
Salaries of the company officers were too high, he thought, and 
neither they nor the other stockholders manifested much interest in 
the project. He believed that all judgments against the title to the 
property would have to be cleared up before purchasers could 
be found; that tax payments should be kept up; and that badly 
needed repairs on the mill and the hotel should be made. 

It was probably as a result of his suggestions that Cushing 


% Folsom, Fifty Years, 310-11; sketch of Reymert in Phrenological Journal and Life 
Illustrated, 54:77-82 (February, 1872); Murphy to Cushing, Nov. 9, 1860, July 17, 
1861, in bundle of Murphy letters, Cushing Papers. 
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effected another reorganization of the company at the close of 
the war, this time under the title of the Chisago Mining and 
Manufacturing Company, and with a new set of directors. By 
this time the huge hotel was entirely boarded up, save for two 
rooms used by the federal land officers, rent free, and one by 
the town clerk at an annual rental of $15. The gristmill had been 
burned in 1863, the sawmill was damaged and unused, and Barron 
actually had to have some of the company buildings torn down 
to get rid of the half-breed Indians who were using them for 
shelter and firewood. But most of Barron’s time was devoted 
to his own numerous personal and public interests, and he was 
able to give very little attention to Cushing’s problems.” 

The restoration of peace and the resumption of safe ocean 
transportation brought a great influx of foreigners to America. 
Of all the schemes that were launched to aid in this transfer, 
perhaps the most ambitious was that of the Great European 
American Emigration Land Company, incorporated in New York 
State in the fall of 1868 with a capital stock of $1,000,000. The 
headquarters of the company were in New York City, but it had 
branches in Stockholm, Hamburg, and Liverpool, and proposed 
to place colonists in Wisconsin, New York, Georgia, and six 
other states. 

Reymert was secretary and counselor at law for the company 
and asserted that he had organized the concern, selected its officers, 
and found a site for its operations. The general manager was 
Henning A. Taube of Stockholm, usually spoken of as “Count” 
Taube, who had spent a part of 1868 in America in the interests 
of the company and who promised to guide prospective settlers 
to St. Croix Falls the following spring. In an elaborate prospectus 
published in Stockholm the company gave friendly advice regard- 
ing methods and costs of reaching the Falls. At that place, 
according to the advertisement, they might find employment or 

1° Barron to Cushing, Oct. 12, Nov. 5, Dec. 19, 1861, July 6, 1866, in bundle of 
Barron letters, Cushing Papers. According to a letter from the New York Deputy Secre- 
tary of State, Nov. 12, 1943, in the Society’s files, the Chisago Mining and Manufacturing 
Company was incorporated in that state September 28, 1865, with a capital stock of 
$400,000. Its objects were to manufacture lumber, textile fabrics, and flour, and to mine 


and manufacture iron and copper ore. Its trustees were William E. Currier of Massachusetts 
and John C. Adams and Cogswell K. Green of New York. 
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they could buy good farming lands from the company, situated 
within twenty miles of the settlement.’ 

Cushing was the company’s president, and had contracted to 
purchase and hold, subject to the demands of settlers it should 
send out, all the Agricultural College lands in Polk County (the 
county in which St. Croix Falls is located) that were offered for 
sale by the state of Wisconsin. He also disposed of his interests 
on the Minnesota side of the Falls, consisting of about 100 acres 
of land and mineral rights in the Chisago Mining and Manu- 
facturing Company, as well as certain lots and improvements on 
the east side, to the company.*® 

The first lot of 125 immigrants reached the St. Croix in the 
early sumrher of 1869, and in July, Taube and his wife and son 
joined them. Reymert was deeply enthusiastic about the auspicious 
beginnings of the colonization scheme. He urged upon Cushing 
the advisability of buying up all available government lands 
adjacent to St. Croix Falls, advertising them in European countries, 
and actually making sales to purchasers before they reached their 
destinations. Taube, too, although disappointed at finding on 
his arrival at the Falls that farm lands would not be ready for 
sale until October, was confident of the success of the colony. 
Before returning to Sweden he wrote Cushing that he believed 
the name St. Croix Falls would soon be as familiar to Scandi- 
navians as Chicago was. 

But the ill luck that had followed each venture at the St. Croix 
descended on Cushing once more. Count Taube, it soon appeared, 
had been extravagant in his use of the company’s funds and 
reckless in his assertions regarding its intentions. Complaints 
from the colony began to pour in upon Cushing. A resident 
agent had to attempt to explain to angry purchasers Taube’s 
misrepresentations. With some difficulty he quelled a riot staged 


The Great European American Emigration Land Company...(New York, 1868), 
a 12-page pamphlet in the Cushing Papers, also in the Wisconsin Historical Society 
Library; Henning A. Taube, Upplysningar till utwandrare till Amerika (Information for 
Immigrants to America, Stockholm, 1869), microfilm copy in Wisconsin Historical Society 
een copy of letter from Reymert to Isaac Freeland, April 11, 1870, in the Cushing 

pers. 

%* Contract and agreement, Nov. 4, 1868 and Aug. 21, 1869, in the Cushing Papers. 
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by twenty Swedish workmen who had not received wages due 
them, but warned Cushing that “hungry men in a strange land 
soon grow desperate.” Some colonists declared in letters to Cushing 
that shares in the company had been sold to them in Prussia and 
Sweden on the assurance that upon reaching Wisconsin the 
certificates could be exchanged for land. When they had dis- 
covered on their arrival that they could neither obtain the promised 
land with the certificates nor sell them, Taube had assured them 
that Cushing would redeem the certificates and refund the money.”” 

The Great Emigration Company took immediate action. To 
put a stop to further impositions, a printed warning was circulated 
and notices inserted in European newspapers denouncing as a 
fraudulent imposter anyone who should attempt thereafter to sell 
land or stock in the company’s name. Cushing turned over a 
sum to redeem promises made to the immigrants and resigned 
his presidency and trusteeship in the concern. The rest of the 
trustees followed suit. Reymert was elected president of an 
insurance company with which he had been associated, and no 
more is heard of him in connection with the Cushing lands.” 

Caleb Cushing emerged from the Great Emigration Company 
fiasco with the property at St. Croix Falls still in his hands and, 
in addition, the Wisconsin Agricultural College lands that he had 
purchased in anticipation of a rush of settlers. This latter venture, 
however, was to prove so wise an investment as to justify his 
years of belief in the dormant possibilities of the St. Croix Valley, 
and perhaps consoled him for the many discouragements he had 
suffered in his retention of the property there. 

In 1868 the state had thrown open for sale several hundred 
thousand acres of land in northern Wisconsin that had been 
granted to it for the support of an agricultural college, under 
the provisions of the Morrill Act. A few sales of the part of the 


19 Reymert to Cushing, July 6, Nov. 19, 22, 1869; Taube to Cushing, Nov. 11, 1869; 
Isaac Freeland (agent) to Cushing, Dec. 1, 1869, April 4, 1870; Victor Berggren and 
Albert Larson, Jan. 13, 1870; S. Wilkie, April 2, 1870; Hjalmer Tiliberg, April 25, 
1870, in the Cushing Papers. 

2 Broadside, Warning to the Public...; copy of letter from Reymert to Freeland, 
April 11, 1870; Reymert to Cushing, March 24, 1870; draft of a letter from Cushing 


to Reymert, Feb. 9, 1870; Cushing’s resignation, March 24, 1870, all in the Cushing 
Papers. 
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tract lying in. Polk County were made in 1868 and 1869 to 
settlers and speculators operating on a small scale. On 
August 30, 1869, Cushing purchased through Judge Barron all 
of the Polk County tract remaining on the market, amounting 
to about 33,000 acres. The purchase price was $1.25 an acre 
or less and, in conformity with the terms of the act, he paid down 
25 percent of the amount in cash. That same year he bought up 
scattered parcels of school and university lands in the county 
that the owners had forfeited for nonpayment of taxes, amount- 
ing to 1,000 acres or more, and 5,120 acres from the bankrupt 
estate of Charles W. Pairo of Washington, D.C., one of the 
trustees of the 1857 venture.”* 

By 1875 he had increased his holdings in the county to about 
45,000 acres, which he advertised for sale at from $3.00 to $5.00 
per acre. The previous fall a new and final agent, J. Stannard 
Baker, had arrived at St. Croix Falls and assumed the direction 
of the property of Caleb Cushing and the Chisago Mining and 
Manufacturing Company. Baker at once adopted methodical and 
able plans for bringing order out of the financial chaos. His 
appearance marked the end of thirty years of mismanagement 
resulting from absentee landlordism, controversial claims, lack 
of policy, and negligence. The Agricultural College lands began 
to show promise of being a paying investment, although it must 
have been many years before the profits from their sale offset 
Cushing’s expenditures in his thirty-three years of control of the 
property at St. Croix Falls.” 

Until Cushing’s death in 1879 and for years thereafter Baker 
continued to manage the Cushing properties at the Falls, and a 
son, Harry D. Baker, still carries on the real estate business founded 


21 State Board of Immigration, State Lands... Subject to Sale in the State of Wisconsin 
(Madison, 1869); ‘‘ College Lands. Journal. Oconto and Polk. 1869-1872," and “ Sales 
Book. Forfeited School, University, Normal Lands, 1867-72,” both volumes in Office 
of Commissioner of Public Lands, State Capitol, Madison; William Nourse to Cushing, 
ta 31 [sic], 1869, and Cushing to William Cushing, Sept. 13, 1869, in the Cushing 

pers. 

2 Choice Farming Lands in the St. Croix Valley, Polk County, Wisconsin, for Sale 
to Settlers by Caleb Cushing... (Madison, 1875), a 16-page pamphlet with maps, in 
the Cushing Papers, also in the Wisconsin Historical Society Library; Baker to the law 
firm of Baker and Spooner, Sept. 10, 1875; Baker’s reports and evaluations, 1875-76, 
in the Cushing Papers. 
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in 1874. Another son, in his reminiscent Native American, 
remembers making long excursions “up country” with the elder 
Baker, who watched with delight the opening up of prosperous 
communities in the lands he had sold.” 

At the time the Baker family arrived in the St. Croix Valley, 
Indians and lumbermen were still as familiar a sight as the 
pioneer settlers moving slowly northward with their ox-teams. 
But the region was on the threshold of an expansion that was 
to fulfill, in a measure, the anticipations of the trio who had 
first planned its development. In the year of Cushing’s death, 
the timber output of the valley exceeded 200,000,000 feet; a 
wealthy lumberman purchased and utilized the water power 
property shortly thereafter; and some time later the falls were 
harnessed for a hydroelectric plant. A railroad line reached Taylor's 
Falls, on the Minnesota side of the river, in 1880, thus simplifying 
transportation, which until then had been only by steamboat and 
wagon, and Polk County began to register a steady rise in popula- 
tion. The mineral deposits, however, whose reputed richness 
had been the original attraction for Cushing at the St. Croix, 
never yielded more than meager returns. 

Towards the end of the century the states of Minnesota and 
Wisconsin set aside several hundred acres on both sides of the 
river, and now the striking geological formations, the deep chasm 
cut by the river, the dalles, and the anthropological remains at 
the Falls of the St. Croix are the site of an interstate park. 


3 Harry D. Baker, Oct. 20, 1943, in the Society’s files; Ray Stannard Baker, Native’ 
American (New York, 1941). 
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luctantly consented to jot down the memoirs of the most 

interesting events which have occurred during my life- 
time, especially within the fifty years and more that I have spent 
in the practice of medicine. If an ordinary life is said to be more 
or less uneventful, mine must be one of contrast, because it has 
been filled with events which, to me at least, were very interesting. 
I have also included a few of the happenings that made the 
greatest impression upon me during my life preceding my medical 
career. 

This essay is in no sense a history of Madison, which has been 
written many times by abler pens; but is mostly concerned with 
‘events of personal interest. I have used the first person instead 
of the third, not from egotism, but because of greater facility. 

In most instances I have omitted the full names of the persons 


f T THE request of numerous friends I have somewhat re- 


referred to in the various anecdotes, alluding to them by a letter 
or a blank, lest after so long a period fading memory should fail 
to give them correctly. 

I dedicate this sketch to the memory of my old friends of 
long, long ago.” 


JAMES ALBERT JACKSON, SR. 
Madison, Wisconsin 


1919-20 





THIS autobiographical sketch of JAMES A. JACKSON, SR., M.D., was written 
in the last two years of his life, during a prolonged illness. He died 
February 11, 1921, and was laid to rest by his six sons in Forest Hill 
Cemetery, Madison, Wisconsin. 

The admirable work of which he laid the foundation has been carried 
forward by his sons in the Jackson Clinic, Reginald H., James A., Jr., 
and Arnold S., as well as by several grandsons. 

As he was unable to give his manuscript the careful final revision 


he desired, this has been done by his daughters, ALICE F. and BETTINA 
JACKSON. 
20 
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I. Early Days 


and Fanny (Hurd) Jackson, in Wolverhampton, Stafford- 

shire, England." This large manufacturing city is in the 
midst of the iron and coal districts, where the surrounding 
country was then lit up at night by hundreds of fiery blasts from 
the chimneys of the endless smelting furnaces, reminding one 
of Dante’s “Inferno.” The region is not far from “Sherwood 
Forest,” scene of the exploits of Robin Hood and his “ merrie 
crew.” The home of Watt, inventor of the steam engine, is also 
near-by, and my relatives used to tell how they went to see the 
arrival of the first locomotive with passenger car attached. They 
waited a long while and began to deride the whole matter as a 
joke; but after a time the “toot-toot” of the engine announced 
the approach of the first train that ever traveled on a railway 
track. 

I attended first the elementary schools, and later the grammar 
school, the headmaster of which, an Episcopal minister, was a 
strict disciplinarian. Every boy had to know his lesson or get a 
good caning. It has always been a question in my mind how 
much of my little success in life I owe to this harsh method of 
teaching. At any rate, we did not fail to learn our lessons. These 
grammar schools were like Eton and Rugby on a smaller scale. 
Complaints were never made to the teachers, and grievances 
between boys were always settled in the ring, where the contestants 
fought it out until one got the worst of it. 

To reach one of the schools I had to ride in a stagecoach to 
Wednesbury, where my step-grandfather, Joseph Hobbins, Sr., 
lived, and from this place he drove me to the school a few miles 
distant. One day I was the only passenger, so the drivers of the 
two rival companies planned a race, of which I was unaware. 
My driver kept his horses in a gallop throughout the trip, and 
the way I was tossed about in that coach was something never 


| WAS born on the eighth of August, 1840, son of Charles 


1Charles Jackson had an apothecary shop at his place of residence, 8 Dudley Sereet. 
Fanny (Hurd) Jackson was born at Ashbourne, Derbyshire; her family has beer. 
traced back some 400 years through the registers of the Parish Church, St. Oswald's. 
Many of the ancestors lie in the church close. 
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to be forgotten. He even dashed past my town and would not 
stop for me until we had gone two miles beyond. When I alighted, 
I asked him to hand down my little trunk which was on top. 
He handled it so carelessly that it fell and struck me in the face, 
hurting me and causing nosebleed. He then galloped on, leaving 
me stranded in an unknown place. Some kindly women came 
out with water and towel and cleansed my face; and though 
frightened, I made them understand who my step-grandfather 
was. They knew him and got a young man to take me to his 
house, carrying my trunk for me. Searching my pockets, I 
gathered what small change I had, amounting to about 5 cents, 
which I gave him when we arrived at my destination. He doffed 
his cap and thanked me, being as well satisfied as I. On telling 
my story, my relatives were furious, and my step-grandfather went 
down next day intending to give the man a thrashing, of which 
he was perfectly capable, being a powerful man who had fought 
under Nelson in the British Navy. But fortunately he could not 
find the driver. This grandfather wanted me to go into the navy, 
and I sometimes wish that I had done so. 

I remember very well attending service in the “old church,” 
Wednesbury, which dated back many centuries. The beadle, an 
old fellow in blue uniform and gilt buttons, carried a long staff 
with a gilded knob on the end. His function was to walk up and 
down the aisles, preserving order during service; when anyone 
misbehaved, the offender received a sharp tap on the head, which 
made him sit up and take notice. Suffice to say that we boys 
received most of his attention. 

I used to take great pleasure in visiting my Aunt Sarah Wheal 
at Leamington, a beautiful city inhabited chiefly by wealthy 
people. It had a large public garden, laid out with great horti- 
cultural skill. Its mazes and labyrinths of shrubbery, flower beds, 
rivulets, rustic bridges, and winding pathways were like fairyland; 
and in the center was an artificial lake on which we boys sailed 
our miniature craft. Leamington lies in a romantic region full 
of historic traditions and lore, not far from Kenilworth and 
Coventry. The River Avon meanders gracefully through beautiful 
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landscape down to Stratford of immortal fame. The miller’s son 
and I often rowed in a boat to Warwick Castle and Guy’s Cliffe, 
the former a venerable pile of moss-covered stone, the abode of 
the renowned Earls of Warwick. Here I passed some of the 
pleasantest days of my boyhood. Before we left the Old Country, 
I went to say goodbye to an uncle in Derbyshire.” He drove me 
over to see the River Dove and the home of Izaak Walton, who 
wrote “The Compleat Angler,” so treasured by old-fashioned 
fishermen. 

Whilst I was visiting my Aunt Elizabeth Bennett, at Rugeley, 
my cousin Eliza and I played with the children of the next door 
neighbor, Dr. Palmer, a celebrated murderer whose history- is on 
record in medico-legal annals. He was a very proud, dignified 
man, riding always in a barouche with liveried driver and not 
deigning to notice people on the street; and young as I was I 
formed an unfavorable opinion of him. Many times I saw him 
laughing and joking with his jockeys in the large stables at the 
rear, where he kept a fine stud of racing thoroughbreds. He was 
afterward hanged for poisoning his wife and a betting friend, in 
order to get their life insurance money. 

During one visit to this aunt a large reservoir a few miles 
distant burst its walls, causing a deluge which soon flooded the 
streets of the town. I recall how my cousin and I looked down 
from the top of the stairs to the rooms below, and, not realizing 
the danger, watched with great glee the furniture floating around. 

I used to see the sons of the Squire riding on a machine con- 
structed on the principle of our bicycle, which we usually think 
of as a modern invention. It was a very long affair, with seats 
for three or four riders, each sitting behind the other, the pedals 
all working simultaneously, in other words, it was a quadricycle. 

One day I was told that the street in front of our house was 
to be paved. Next morning when I looked out of the window, 
the paving was finished and traffic resumed as usual; a good 
example of civic economy, for the work had all been done during 
that one night. 


? Probably his Uncle James of Ashbourne. 
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With my stepfather, Dr. William Hobbins, I once went to a 
hunting party, he on a horse and I on a pony, riding about ten 
miles to the meeting place, Mr. Pepper's house. The men shot 
all kinds of game and later in the day went rabbit hunting. One 
of the game-keepers tied a string to a rabbit's leg and, letting the 
rabbit run as far as the string would allow, told me to shoot it. 
I killed the poor thing and felt as elated as any one of the party. 

That night we sat around the usual banquet table, enjoying 
an excellent dinner. After the food was disposed of, the guests 
smoked, drank, and discussed, like all sportsmen, the events of 
the day. Mr. Pepper, looking around the table to see that every- 
body was supplied, noticed that I had no glass in front of me 
and asked what I would like. I told him I would like some Scotch 
whiskey, whereupon they all laughed heartily. My stepfather 
objected, but Mr Pepper told him to mind his own business and 
calling a butler said, “ Bring up a bottle of Scotch whiskey, and 
if there is none in the cellar tell Tom to go on horseback down 
to the shop to get some.” I soon had my Scotch, to the merri- 
ment of all the company. We rode home after dark, arriving 
safely before midnight, which made a long, strenuous day for a 
boy of twelve. 

I went to the great Exposition of 1851, held in the Crystal 
Palace at London. Of course, compared with later ones, especially 
the Chicago Exposition of 1893, this was rather small; but for 
those days it was a tremendous undertaking. My interest was 
very keen, my enjoyment great, and it made a lasting impression 
on my mind. 

About 1852 a distant connection in Boston sent us a pamphlet 
which described the beauties of Madison and the Four Lakes. We 
were so captivated by it that we soon afterward “ pulled up stakes,” 
_and forty of us came to Madison in 1853-54, including Drs. 
Joseph and William Hobbins and their families. We crossed 
on the steamship, “City of Glasgow,” the voyage lasting about 
two weeks, and landed at Philadelphia. During the trip we passed 
safely through an equinoctial storm which frightened us exceed- 
ingly. On her next passage this ship was lost, and no trace of her 
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ever discovered. 

The proprietors of the Franklin House, where we stayed, were 
very kind to us, and realizing what a long journey we were about 
to take, filled a large basket with choice food for us to eat on 
our way. From Philadelphia we made a very slow trip to Madison, 
for in those days there were no sleeping cars, and every night 
we had to stop at a hotel in some town. As nearly as I can recall, 
from the terminus of the old Milwaukee and Prairie du Chien 
line, at Milton, Wisconsin, we made the rest of the way by 
wagons and stagecoach, mostly over narrow roads impeded by 
ruts, stumps, and rocks. When we reached the top of a hill 
overlooking Madison, I saw the grandest panorama of my life, 
for there was the fairy lake, Monona, in full view, with Madison 
crowning the opposite shore, “bathed in a golden atmosphere.” 

The bay was dark in color, and, after a hunter fired his gun, 
I discovered it was due to immense flocks of ducks of all kinds, 
which literally covered the entire surface, and made a grand flight 
when startled by the gunshot. We lodged at the old American 
House until we became permanently located, some of the families 
purchasing homes within the town limits, and others moving to 
adjoining farms across Lake Monona. 

Coming from Wolverhampton, a manufacturing town, to 
Madison was for me like a new birth. The country in its pristine 
beauty, made up of heavy woodlands interspersed with prairie, 
was simply glorious. Birds of beautiful plumage were abundant, 
notably the oriole; and nature was musical with the fascinating 
call of the bobwhite, the plaintive note of the whippoorwill, the 
call of the mourning dove, and the drumming of grouse. In the 
spring and fall the sky was darkened by flights of graceful pas- 
senger pigeons and immense flocks of ducks and geese, and 
occasionally we saw a flock of wild swans. On every side life 
was revelling amidst the utmost freedom. The lakes were pure, 
undefiled, and full of fish. Indian camps surrounded the city. The 
Capitol Park was in a state of natural wildness, the abode of 
quail and many other beautiful birds. Deer were plentiful, and 
venison sold for a few cents a pound. Life was free and easy, 
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and people lived without care. Prices were low and taxes nominal, 
board averaged $2.00 a week, and livery keep for one’s horse 
and buggy $1.50. Money was not plentiful, but we did pretty 
well with what we had, the greatest cause of uneasiness being 
the circulation of “ wildcat” currency, which might be good today 
but worthless tomorrow. Society was one large fraternity, and 
sociability and confidence abounded. At the stores, if you had 
not the money, you could pay “next time you come.” Store- 
keepers would not bother about small change, and anything less 
than 5 cents did not count; if it was 2 cents you paid nothing; if 
it was 3 cents the storekeeper took the half-dime, for we had 
nothing less than that coin in those days. 

We had foolishly brought with us hardware and other supplies 
for fitting up our household, which was a useless expenditure of 
time and money, for we found that we could buy here everything 
that we needed even then. 

We old settlers often wish we could return to those times, but 
much can be said in favor of present-day life. Our diet was re- 
stricted to simple foods, with an absence of luxuries. We had 
none of the facilities of modern life and even molded our own 
tallow candles. Everybody worked hard, without any “chocolate 
and ice cream.” There was little or no restrictive legislation, and 
people did about as they liked, so long as they did not interfere 
with others. Often I meditate over the peaceful environment of 
those contented days and contrast it with the restless, uneasy, 
chase-after-enjoyment atmosphere of the present. Of course, 
modern conditions make for physical betterment of the people; 
but if there is any truth in the old adage, “A contented mind is 
a continual feast,” then the old days were far ahead of the present. 
We had fewer conveniences and means of enjoyment, but our 
needs were easily satisfied and our wants simple. 

Education was then elementary, compared with the complicated 
system of today. I attended the University of Wisconsin which 
then consisted of North and South halls only, but did not stay 
long enough to graduate. 

The autumn of the year we came to Madison was the most 
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ideal season I ever knew. The weather was warm and clear, with 
the exception of “squaw winter,’ up to Christmas; on that day 
a party of us rowed across Lake Mendota and brought back a lot 
of wild ducks. When we returned at night, pretty well tired, my 
mother, who was very devout, was highly incensed at such dese- 
cration of a holy day. She almost refused to get us any supper, 
saying, “It did not take you very long to become Yankees, did it?” 

My mother took great interest in the organization of Grace 
Episcopal Church in Madison in the early days. She was a com- 
municant and regular attendant, and years later was stricken and 
died of heart failure during service. 

One day when walking through the woods, I heard an ominous 
sound; in an instant I was transfixed, and as though I had always 
been familiar with this sound, instinct warned me that it was a 
rattlesnake. I looked around and saw “his snake-ship” coiled up 
several feet distant. While I hastily searched for a stick, the rattler 
crawled away. So long as I saw him I felt no great fear, but the 
minute I lost sight of him I became alarmed; and at every sound 
I heard during the rest of the walk I jumped with fright, lest it 
might be another rattlesnake. - . 

One day I was out duck shooting and found two men already 
on the grounds. One was in an unfavorable spot, and the other 
called out to him to get under cover, shouting, “ You'll wait there 
until h 1 freezes over before you get any ducks!” I concluded 
that he would have to wait an awfully long time. I was astonished 
at the frequent use of profanity in America in those days, as 
compared with the little swearing one heard among the lower 
classes in the Old Country. 

During the following winter, our first in America, we suffered 
severely from the cold, sitting around the fire lamenting our fate 
and trying in every way to keep warm. At last, in sheer desper- 
ation, I went to Mr. Jones, the hardware merchant from whom 
we had purchased the stove. He went with me to the house, and, 
making fun of our ignorance, told us we were trying to keep a 
fire by burning green wood, whereupon he very kindly ordered 
a cord of dry wood and had it sawed and split up for us, which 
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made a great difference, and soon we learned how to run a stove- 
fire and keep fairly warm and comfortable. In England we had 
been accustomed to keep warm by burning coal in fireplaces. 

After the lakes were frozen over, my stepfather and I walked 
across Third Lake to an aunt’s farm, to see how they were getting 
along. Although the ice was quite safe, we were so frightened 
by the booming caused by expansion that we would run back 
toward the shore until reassured that the ice was perfectly safe. 
On reaching the other shore we lost our way and wandered into 
the “Nine Springs Marsh.” When coming to the narrow creek 
which runs through it, I boldly stepped on the ice to cross over, 
not knowing that running water keeps ice from getting thick and 
strong. I instantly went through the ice and into the water up 
to my shoulders. My stepfather, who fortunately carried a heavy 
walking-stick, reached out, and I grabbed it, whereupon he pulled 
me out. Luckily we soon found the way to my aunt’s, where I 
arrived with my clothes frozen upon me. 

The family was living in an unplastered house, and though 
they had lined the walls by tacking up carpets and rugs they were 
in a deplorable condition. Grouped around a stove, trying to keep 
from freezing to death, most of them were crying and wishing 
themselves back in the Old Country. They immediately put me 
to bed, dried my clothes, and in the evening we took the road 
and walked home. Such was the severity endured by people un- 
accustomed to pioneer life, that many of our party returned to 
England within a few years. It is all right for young, strong, 
rugged people, used to an inclement climate and primitive sur- 
roundings, to move into a new, uncultivated territory; but it is a 
grievous mistake for those who have been accustomed to all the 
luxuries and benefits of civilization to make the attempt. 

Many families came out from the Old Country with the mis- 
taken idea of taking up “gentleman farming.” Instead of 
improving their condition, they not only underwent great suffering, 
but usually lost much of their money in the foolish enterprise. 
Hundreds of young men, not being eligible for the church, army, 
or navy in England, left comfortable homes and came here expect- 
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ing to make their fortunes. I saw numerous examples of this, 
among them an Irish gentleman and lady who had come here 
with this same false hope. We learned of their plight, and several 
of us went out in a bobsleigh, in which I had my first sleighride. 
They were living in a wretched log hut, trying to keep warm in 
two little cold rooms filled with blinding smoke, with the wind 
rattling through the unputtied windows and ramshackle door. 
Everything they had was of the finest quality, showing that they 
belonged to the Irish gentry. The woman, sitting in one of the 
rooms, was crying bitterly; while the men were in the other room 
fixing up matters so as to send them back to the Old Country. 
I talked with her, and she said she had not unpacked her trunks, 
which were filled with satin and silk gowns, jewelry, and such. 
She would not open one of them, declaring that if she had to 
die like a dog she would never wear any of these things. We soon 
got them packed up and sent back, which was the best thing 
for them. 

An English gentleman living on another farm would not allow 
his sons to chase his cattle out of the grain fields, because it was 
“beneath the dignity of young gentlemen to do such menial work.” 

Another fine old Irishman lived with his son on a crude, rough 
piece of land, the only cultivated part of which was covered with 
stumps, stones, pumpkins, and shocks of corn. He was very angry 
at anybody who trespassed on his premises, and could not under- 
stand the carefree Western manners which allowed everyone to 
go where he wished. The row always ended, however, with their 
going into the house and drinking hot toddy, of which the old 
man had a plentiful supply. 

I have always acted on the principle of doing whatever had to 
be done with all my might and main, however disagreeable. An- 
other “ gentleman farmer,” who had an excellent farm on which 
he had built a fine house, persuaded me to come out and run the 
place while he was away on a trip with his family. I knew nothing 
about farming but was determined to make the most of it, He 
had numerous fine horses, a large herd of milch cows, and a number 
of male and female hands. Although the farm was run as well 
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as the average, it appeared to me to be slip-shod and lacking in 
business principles; so I determined to reorganize the system. I 
remembered that “gentlemen farmers” in England had a business 
agent called a bailiff, who ran a farm like any other business. 
Calling all the hands together, I outlined my ideas and stated that, 
while I would treat them all kindly, I should expect everyone to 
do his duty and that, if any quarrel arose, they were to come to 
me at once with their trouble. I was up at four o'clock every 
morning, saw that the horses were well cared for, the harness 
put in order, the wagons and other machinery oiled; and after 
breakfast I set every man to his appointed task. I kept them at 
‘work steadily and in this way got more done than was usual on 
this place. I cleaned out and ventilated the dairy, sold off all the 
old butter for just what I could get, and in a short time had new 
firkins filled with fresh butter which brought a better price. Soon 
I had a bank account to my credit. When the family returned, 
everything was in much better shape, and the plowing was nearly 
done. I was complimented by some of the old families for what 
I had accomplished. Of course, the agricultural colleges have 
improved the conditions and methods of farm life and have grad- 
ually put it on a more businesslike basis. 

My stepfather had taken a great fancy to a horse owned by a 
farmer living several miles out in the country. We rode out one 
day and spent the afternoon dickering with the farmer, who, of 
course, kept whittling pieces of wood all the time. At the con- 
clusion of the bargain, being tired and hungry, I was glad that 
we should soon start home and get supper. The farmer and his 
family lived in a cabin made of piled-up logs, the open spaces 
being plastered with mortar, and I wondered how anyone could 
live in such a funny dwelling. The farmer’s wife asked us if we 
would come in and take supper, and great was my astonishment 
when I went inside, where everything was as neat and cozy as 
the ingenuity of a thrifty wife could make it. A long table covered 
with an immaculate white cloth was spread with viands to suit 
a king. Plenty of steaming food covered the table—hot meat, 
potatoes, and other vegetables in abundance. There was milk, 
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cream, and butter galore; and the repast included pies, cakes, 
and the like. I have attended a great many banquets, but nothing 
equal to this occasion, with my youthful appetite and astounded: 
eyes, has occurred since. 

Our house was on West Wilson Street, just off Carroll, and 
it was always an exciting time for me to look out of my window 
at the beginning of winter to see if Third Lake had frozen over. 
I feel sure that the winters when we first came were milder, for 
the lake, when first frozen over, was like a looking glass and the 
skating often lasted for a week or two. I can recall that after two 
or three mornings there would invariably appear the figure of some 
foolhardy adventurer who was the first to cross the lake, with a 
long pole in his arms. This was even before the day of the locally 
celebrated Captain Barnes, who always played this rdle. I used to 
keep up my practice of going to the lake, only a few feet away 
from my bedroom, to take my morning dip, until the ice got too 
thick. In the spring I was equally anxious to see the ice depart 
to make way for fishing, sailing, and bathing. As soon as a few 
feet of clear water skirted the shores, I resumed my morning ab- 
lutions, some of the more hardy boys going in swimming before 
the ice had entirely cleared. 

One of the foolish things that can be laid to youthful ardor 
and want of experience occurred when I skated back home from 
across Third Lake about midnight. I noticed a dark line running 
across the center of the lake and on approaching I found it was 
a crack, with the ice piled up in the water-space. Unwilling to 
go back and walk around the shore, I committed one of those 
senseless acts that can be excused only by youth and ignorance. 
I went back 100 yards and, putting on steam, jumped the crack 
safely and skated serenely on. 

Lake Monona held a great fascination for me, and a good share 
of my early life in this country was passed in fishing, hunting, 
rowing, sailing, and skating upon it. When thirsty, I drank freely 
of its undefiled water, which to me was “pure as the spring by 
the lapwing found.” 


One day my cousin and I were out trolling when a loon, seizing 
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the bait, was caught like a fish. We hauled him in, took him on 
shore, kept him in captivity for a time, and then set him at 
liberty. 

I had another experience with a loon many years later. Some 
of my boys and I were out trying our skill with a new twenty-two 
calibre rifle, and I remarked that a good shot with it ought to 
bring down geese. Of course they laughed at me, but in a little 
while a loon flew over, at which I shot with the rifle, and down 
he came, proving what I had just said. I never tried my luck 
again, fearing that I might lose my record. Another favorite sport 
was shooting at turkeys secured on the top of a box a good many 
rods distant. Ten cents was the price of a shot at the bird, and 
the rivalry was keen. 

We had many interesting regattas, both rowing and sailing, 
even in those days, and the sport was keenly enjoyed and the 
rivalry great. During one I was much interested in watching two 
men from Connecticut who had a unique sailboat, which they 
said was peculiar to the region from which they came, It was 
about forty feet long, made of wide boards, on the scow plan, 
with a sharp prow, a half-rounded bottom, and a clearance at the 
stem and stern. It had a center-board instead of a keel, was 
rigged with two very tall, slender masts, and two large lateen 
or leg-o’-mutton sails, and was steered by an oar. It was staunch 
and safe in the heaviest seas, would luff and come about in a 
second when changing tack, could be drawn clear up on shore, 
and was the handiest all ‘round boat for sailing, fishing, or hunt- 
ing that I ever saw. A lot of the young sports clubbed together 
and purchased a very handsome boat at a high price from some 
place down East. This figured in many of our sailing contests, 
but did not detract from my great admiration for the Yankee- 
boat. 

We had one swimming match which was a test of endurance. 
The contestants entered the water about two o'clock in the after- 
noon, and about nine o’clock in the evening the manager had to 
force two who still remained in the water and would not gi~e up 
to come out and draw lots. 
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Among the narrow escapes I have passed through was one 
when returning from a day’s duck shooting on Second Lake. 
When we reached Third Lake, a windstorm was brewing, and 
common sense would have dictated that we remain on the other 
side until the blow was over; but we foolishly thought we could 
risk it. The boat was heavily laden, and the gunwale was not 
much above water. The wind was abaft, and I had fortunately 
rigged a square sail out of a piece of canvas and fastened it to 
a mast at the prow of the boat. It blew so hard and the waves 
ran so high that we had to ship our oars lest we capsize by a 
false move. The sail kept the boat going steadily ahead without 
swerving right or left, and this was what saved us, for had we 
been caught in the trough of the sea, we should have tipped over 
in a jiffy. We sat perfectly still, carefully bailing out the water 
as it rolled over the stern. The shore was lined with people who 
were anxiously watching, not expecting us to reach shore, and 
we felt very thankful when we landed in safety. The wind blew 
with such force that after I had stepped off a long strip of wooden 
sidewalk, it was picked up and carried, in one piece, across the 
street. Looking back, it seems almost unbelievable that young 
people would take such risks. 

A somewhat similar escape happened to my Uncle Henry 
Wright before he returned to the Old Country. He was in a boat 
with three of his children on Third Lake when a sudden tornado 
arose out a clear sky, from one black cloud in the south. His 
boat was capsized, and it was a miracle that he succeeded in hold- 
ing onto an overturned boat with three children. In spite of the 
danger, a number of brave men went to the rescue, among them 
young Andrew Mayers and his father. Setting out with my sail- 
boat, I found that I could only run with a jib, for any attempt 
at raising even a small part of the main sail forced the boat's 
edge under the water. So fierce was the wind that I expected to 
see the sail torn away from the sheets, or that the bending mast 
would be broken. We flew at a rapid pace, but when we reached 
the spot, we found that they had been rescued by a Captain Kelly, 
who had sailed on the Great Lakes. 
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Shortly after my arrival at Madison, I took my first buggy ride 
in this country and had my first experience with an American 
thunderstorm, which nearly scared the life out of me. I drove 
my Aunt Wright around the bay to the other side of the lake 
to visit another aunt, Mrs. Joseph Hobbins, Jr. After supper we 
started home, my stepfather riding horseback; but we had not 
gone far when a thunderstorm broke loose. The lightning was 
blinding and the thunder fearful; at every crash the poor horses 
nearly jumped out of their hides, and my whole attention was 
devoted to preventing an upset on the rough roads. As I had 
never driven before, it was a terrible ordeal, and we were such 
greenhorns that we “didn’t know enough to go in when it rains,” 
which we might have done by seeking shelter at one of the 
several farmhouses we passed. We arrived at Madison safe and 
very thankful, but drenched through by the torrential rain. It 
took us a long time to get used to these thunderstorms; but so 
readily do people become accustomed to their environment that 
many times since then I have been unaware of a thunderstorm 
whilst doing a surgical operation, until told of it by others. I 
also learned to sleep soundly, no matter how severe the storm. 

One of my old acquaintances, who has just joined the majority, 
never failed to recall, whenever we met, an early picnic of a few 
of the old settlers, across Fourth Lake. We were having a gay 
time, as some of the younger fellows were full of fun and mischief. 
The cook was making a big kettle of chowder when Jack M. 
by mistake (?) put in a package of tea, which spoiled the chowder. 

Madison became widely known in the early days through an 
organization called “'The Thousand and One Society.” Men who 
came here from all parts of the country for business or pleasure 
were induced to join. I was too young to become a member but 
I often heard my elders relate how they had initiated certain 
important men, no matter how great their position or social status. 
They held high court, at which various state dignitaries presided, 
while a novice was put through the ceremonies. During the 
performance the initiate had to exclaim, “God bless the pro- 
ceedings!”, and at this moment a piece of ice was suddenly placed 
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against his bare back, which brought forth a violent expletive 
with a contrary meaning. Going through the “Subterranean 
Passage” was another feature of the proceedings, according to 
hearsay, wherein the candidate was tossed in a blanket amid 
blowing of horns, shrieking of whistles, and demoniacal yells. 
It was generally understood that P. T. Barnum barely escaped 
initiation through a friend’s “ putting a flea in his ear.” This was 
a great disappointment to the residents here, who thus lost an 
opportunity of dosing the “Prince of Humbugs” with some 
of his own medicine. ; 

After a card party given by a number of the “swells” the 
charwoman, who was a very honest Irish woman and a friend 
of mine, came to me with a handkerchief full of small silver 
coins—quarters, dimes, and half-dimes—which she had picked up 
from the floor. We counted it to the amount of about $10. 
She asked me what she should do with it, and I told her to keep 
it, that the money was hers, and that none of those fellows would 
remember whether they lost it or not. She hesitatingly complied 
with my command. 

Once a party of lively fellows came out from Milwaukee and 
stopped at the American House. When they were ready to leave, 
they disputed their bill, saying it was too high and demanding a 
list of items. The landlord worked over the items several times 
but failed to reach the amount he had first charged them. At last 
he said, “I know what that other item is; the other night you 
made a h—!1 of a noise here; that’s what that other item is! ” 

New Year’s was one of the great days of the year. All the men 
devoted the occasion to going from house to house to visit their 
female friends, and at each place they were surfeited with the 
best things in the way of eatables and drinkables, so that by night 
everybody was pretty well filled up. 

Stephen D. Carpenter, editor of Madison’s Wisconsin Patriot, 
invented a rotary pump, which earned him the soubriquet of 
“Pump” Carpenter. I remember the cartoon in his paper which 
showed him with the pump, washing “Barstow and the Forty 
Thieves” out of the capitol. 
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Fire companies and military companies from other cities used 
to pay us visits now and then, especially to enliven political 
rallies. On one such occasion “ Pump” Carpenter, who was of the 
opposite party, wrote an account of the turnout. The parade was 
fine, and they had a magnificent band, but it was very cold weather, 
and Carpenter satirized their playing by saying, “The music froze 
in their instruments.” 

There was a large number of vigorous young men engaged in 
various pursuits who divided their time between business and 
pleasure. They were practical jokers in those days, and some of 
the pranks they played would be considered very rough today. 
A party of them were once out shooting, and one of them dis- 
covered that the signboard at the roadside had a word misspelled, 
whereupon they shot out the offending word, which they thought 
would be a good joke. Next day, however, a town official called 
on Dr. Joseph Hobbins with a warrant for them all to appear 
before the court. The doctor explained that it was nothing but 
a boyish prank, without any evil intent, and offered to replace 
the sign with a properly spelled one, which satisfied the official. 
The doctor then went around to each member of the group, de- 
manding $5.00 apiece, wherewith to defend themselves in the 
case. After he had arranged the matter to the satisfaction of the 
town officials whose signboard they had damaged, he took the 
remainder of the money and invited the boys to a champagne 


supper at the Saint Julian, which was then the fashionable 
restaurant. 


{TO BE CONTINUED} 























The Soldier Vote in Wisconsin 
during the Civil War 


By FRANK KLEMENT 


of the 1850's. It had reached its peak at the turn of the 
decade, when, like a whirlwind, it had swept the polls 
in Wisconsin and had piled up a 20,000 majority for Lincoln 
over the combined vote credited to Douglas, Bell, and Breckinridge. 

But the political house which the Republicans had built upon 
the whims of the electorate was an unstable structure by mid- 
summer of 1862. Disheartened by disaster on the field of battle 
and by economic depression on the home front, the citizenry ex- 
pressed feelings of disgust and disapproval, and Republican big- 
wigs viewed the approaching. fall elections with anxiety and 
consternation. The rising cost of living, the drop in the value 
of farm produce, and the collapse of the state banking system 
helped to gain new converts to the Democratic Party and brought 
deserters back into the fold. Small wonder, then, that the Demo- 
crats, cheered by the resurgence of their party in the fall elections 
of 1861 and in the local elections of the following April, welcomed 
the political test that November held in the offing.’ The re- 
suscitated Democratic Party expected to send the shaky Republican 
mansion hurtling to the ground. 

In control of the state legislature, the Republican Party was 
in a position to pull rabbits out of the hat if need be. The party 
politicians visualized a controlled soldiers’ vote, not as a mirage, 
but as a political oasis and as a medium which would enable 
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Republicanism to keep the stage and the state’s governmental 
machinery. If soldiers were allowed to vote in the field, under 
the supervision of their Republican regimental officers—and in 
Civil War days most of the appointments above the rank of 
captain were pure and simple political favors—it would be possible 
to develop a vote reserve that could save the day for straggling 
administration candidates. In the days before the secret ballot was 
adopted, one could not hide his political inclinations in curtained 
booths or in electrically-operated voting machines. Voting was 
an open matter, and intimidation existed in other places than in 
storybooks. There were dozens of opportunities, reasoned the 
Republicans, for army officers, in charge of getting out the vote, 
counting the returns, and reporting the results, to convert the 
line soldiers from political dissenters to party stalwarts. 

The soldiers’ vote idea was not the brainchild of the Republican 
Party chieftains of the Badger State. Most of the Southern states 
had guaranteed voting rights to their soldiery* in order that the 
Secessionists could keep political control in their hands. Missouri’s 
Unionists and Republicans borrowed the idea, for they needed 
both the soldiers’ bullets and ballots to keep the state loyal to 
the Union cause, and they used the idea of voting in the field to 
good effect.’ In Iowa, Governor Kirkland and his political advisers 
watched the success which the Blairs enjoyed in Missouri; then 
he called the legislature into session to enact the idea into law.‘ 

Wisconsin’s alert Republicans knew which way the political 
wind was blowing and read the political barometer with alarm. 
Furthermore, they were aware of the means which neighboring 
states had adopted to keep discontented denizens in check. Horace 
Rublee, chairman of the Republican Central Committee and 
editor of the rabid Wisconsin State Journal at Madison, and his 
co-workers convinced Governor Edward Salomon that the “army 
voting scheme” would help the party ° and that a special session 


2 Josiah H. Benton, Voting im the Field: The Forgotten Chapter of the Civil War 


(Boston, 1915), 27-28. Benton’s book contains a wealth of material upon the acts 
and activities of the various states. 


3 Ibid., 43 ff. Benton devotes a chapter to the Missouri venture. 


* Governor Kirkland called the Iowa legislature into special session on September 3, 1862, 
and two weeks later the soldiers’ vote act emerged as a law. 


® Madison Wisconsin Daily Patriot, Nov. 17, 1862. Hereafter cited as Madison Patriot. 
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of the legislature was necessary to provide ballots for soldiers 
before the elections of 1862 were held. It would be easy to 
smother opposition with emotional speeches and patriotic slogans! 
Soldier voting legislation could be a double-edged weapon— 
patriotic pretensions could gain votes on the home field, and a 
controlled vote could pile up ballots in the front lines. 

Governor Salomon called the legislature into special session, 
and when it convened on September 10, 1862, the legislators 
listened to an executive message which emphasized the need of 
enfranchising the soldiery. Lacking constitutional arguments— 
except that the state constitution did not expressly prohibit the 
scheme—Governor Salomon resorted to the emotional appeal, 
“Who bears arms should not be disfranchised . . . justice seems 
to demand that they should be rewarded in a different manner 
for their patriotism than by the loss of one of the most important 
rights of citizenship.” To ensure a controlled vote the governor 
recommended that the soldiers be given the vote in the field (thus 
taking the voting out of the hands of the local precincts) and 
that the three ranking officers of each regiment be commissioned 
“inspectors of the election.” ° 

The Republican legislative machinery moved into immediate 
action. The senate, wherein the administration possessed a two 
to one majority, took the lead. “So much of the same Message 
as relates to the giving of the soldiers . . . the right to vote” was 
referred to a select committee of three.’ Five days later the two 
Republican members* reported a bill® along the lines of the 
governor's recommendations: the three ranking regimental officers 
were to act as election inspectors, were delegated to count the vote, 
and were requested to “ make a statement of the result in writing.”*° 

F. O. Thorp, the lone Democratic member of the select com- 


® Executive Message, Wisconsin Assembly Journal, 1862, Extra Session, 11, The 
governor's proclamation of August 29, 1862, calling the legislature into special session, 
is given on the first page of the above volume. 

™ Wisconsin Senate Journal, 1862, Extra Session, 11. 

5 The two Republican members of the select committee were Edmund A. West (repre- 
senting the 24th senatorial district) and Wyman Spooner (representing the 12th). 

® Wisconsin Senate Journal, 1862, Extra Session, 20. 

0 Wisconsin Laws, 1862-63, 19-20. The State Board of Canvassers was ordered “to 


meet on or before the 15th day of December next after, any general election, to canvass 
the votes returned under this act.” 
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mittee, rendered his party’s protest against the Republican scheme 
by way of a Minority Report. The nonconformist wrote: 


The soldiers are not asking or demanding any such privilege or 
right, and in our opinion it is simply a scheme of leading partisans in 
the dominant party of the State and the Nation...to gain some 
great advantage to their party in the future, and hoping to unite the 
sword and the purse together for the success of the great Republican 
party. Hence the legislature is called together for the third time during 
the year...to the end that the Republican party may be successful 
at the polls.’ 


Democratic Party fears and party consciousness were hidden 
under the constitutional arguments which followed—for states’ 
rights arguments have been resurrected repeatedly to camouflage 
the selfish desires of professional politicians. “It was never in- 
tended by the Constitution,” continued the report, “that any 
person should be permitted to vote . . . while such person was 
outside the territorial limits of his state, beyond the reach of its 
Constitution, laws, and process of its courts.”** Senator Thorp 
proved himself a prophet when he expressed the fear that frauds 
would be perpetrated and go unpunished because the civil courts 
could not reach across the state lines into the army ranks, 

When the senate debated the bill on September 15, the recalci- 
trant Democrats placed parliamentary hurdles in the way of its 
passage. But the Republican juggernaut quashed the proposal to 
refer the soldier vote bill to the people,’* defeated the effort to 
render the plan non-operative until after the November election," 
and tabled other amendments. On the following day, by a strict 
party vote of 19 to 7, the senate placed its stamp of approval 
upon the soldiers’ voting bill.*® 

The Republicans in the assembly, with one exception, wove a 
similar pattern. To smother guilty consciences and to smooth the 
way, the assembly requested the Republican-minded attorney 
general to sanction the bill and to cloak the partisan measure 
with constitutional frills. Attorney General James H. Howe's 


ee Report, Wisconsin Senate Journal, 1862, Extra Session, 22-26. 


18 Wisconsin Senate Journal, 1862, Extra Session, 29. 

14 lbid. 

18 Ibid., 30. Two Democrats failed to cast dissenting votes; State Senator Thorp, who 
had filed the Minority Report, did not register a vote. 
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political predilections guided him in writing an opinion which 
twisted the constitution to suit party purposes. He sweetened the 
Republican sauce with sugary words."° The Minority Report of 
the Democratic assemblyman reiterated Senator Thorp’s pro- 
nouncements and protests: “It has been done in their [soldiers’} 
name and without their authority . . . by a class of designing 
politicians who care more for party and party successes than for 
the Constitution or the country.” ** The Democrats were political 
realists; they viewed Republican strategy as the product of selfish- 
ness—but they failed to place their own political plotting and 
constitutional gibberish in the same category. 

Republican tacticians cut a swath through the parliamentary 
labyrinth and steered the bill through the lower house. The final 
score, 52 to 40, was recorded after votes had been cast along strict 
party lines.** Ink from the pen of Acting Governor James T. 
Lewis on September 25 turned the bill into law. Wisconsin’s 
soldiers could cast their votes in the field in the November elections. 
Within two weeks, and despite the complicated parliamentary 
mechanism, the legislature had created a political weapon that 
contained vast possibilities and which injected more politics into 
army life. 

In its first test the Republican experiment proved its worth. 
Although Republican votes in the field could not offset the home 
vote in the congressional elections (where the Democrats captured 
three of the six districts and outvoted the Republicans, 62,122 
to 53,466) ,’® these votes did help to prevent the Democrats from 
seizing control of the state legislature,”® and they reversed the 


16 Wisconsin Assembly Journal, 1862, Extra Session, 42. 

11 Ibid., 60-61. The lengthy Minority Report bore the signatures of William Dutcher 
(2nd dist., Columbia County), J. S. Tripp (1st dist., Sauk County) and C. McLean 
(3rd dist., Fond du Lac County). 

18 [bid., 93-94. 

19 See the summary in the Annual Report of the Secretary of State, Wisconsin Executive 
Documents, 1862-63, 165-67. The reapportionment of 1861 increased Wisconsin's 
membership in the House of Representatives from two to six. Democratic candidates 
were victorious in the first, fourth, and fifth congressional districts. The soldier vote, as 
cast for the congressional candidates, totalled 10,419; of this number, 8,373 were cast 
for administration candidates while 2,046 were in support of the opposition. 

2° The legislative elections reduced the Republican maijorities—18 to 15 in the state 
senate and 54 to 46 in the assembly. Gerrymandering (in redistricting of 1861) and 
the soldier vore saved the Republicans from losing control of the legislature. 
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verdict in countless local contests." The election results made 
clear two simple facts: (a) since the soldiers’ vote equaled only 
8 percent of the total vote cast in the state, it could have a bear- 
ing only upon close contests, and (b) one fourth of the soldiers 
who had voted in the elections of 1862 had cast their votes against 
the administration—but politics and propaganda could remedy 
that.”* Republican protagonists took steps to prevent Democrats 
from being appointed field officers,* and Republican-minded field 
officers often prevented “copperhead” news-sheets from circulat- 
ing among their regiments. 

Mindful of the dynamite which lay buried in the soldier-voting 
scheme, and alarmed at the way in which the vote in the field 
contradicted the political score returned by the home vote, Demo- 
cratic editors conducted a newspaper war against the law. That 
dissentient Democratic daily, which opposed the war and yet 
retained its name, the Madison Patriot, had termed the proposal 
“a cheat—a humbug—a fraud” ** while the legislature gave 
the bill its final form. Its editors, now, resumed their vituperative 
and condemnatory pronouncements. “The whole thing of this 
army voting is a most consummate humbug...” wrote one critic, 
“The scheme is like a jug handle—on one side.” *° Democratic 
journals exposed instances of fraud. It was charged that Demo- 
cratic-minded companies (those recruited from the state’s 
Democratic strongholds) were not permitted to vote;”° colonels 
were accused of having thrown Democratic tickets into the street 
and into the ashcan;*’ it was rumored that more Republican votes 


21In Dane County, for example, the soldiers’ vote turned three offices (sheriff, treasurer, 
and clerk of the board of supervisors) over to the Republicans after the home vote had 
awarded them to the anti-administration party. 

22 Madison Wisconsin State Journal, Oct. 27, 1862. To gain soldier converts the Re- 
publican newspapers, freely circulated in the ranks, capitalized upon Democratic opposition 
to the soldier vote. The following editorial, encitled ‘“‘ The Fire in the Rear,” illustrates 
Republican techniques: 

“Two thousand citizens of Dane Cuunty and more have volunteered, and are in the 
field. Their absence. is seized upon by partizans to cut them off from citizenship. A 
united Democratic band in the Legislature attempted to disfranchise them—to cast them 
off—to sever all political ties binding them to their homes—and a united Democratic 
press justifies and applauds the act.” 

23 Madison Patriot, Sept. 20, 1862. 

*4 Ibid., Sept. 19, 1862. 

3 Ibid., Nov. 8, 1862. 

% Ibid., Nov. 12, 14, 1862. 

2 Milwaukee News, quoted in the Madison Patriot, Nov. 25, 1862. 
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were collected in the “Second Wisconsin” than there were men 
in the company.”* Democratic papers, it was said, were not de- 
livered to soldier-subscribers while “Abolition sheets” flooded 
the camps,”® and $300 worth of the Madison State Journal was a 
gift to Wisconsin’s soldiery.°° The Democrats were convinced that 
the state agents, who were sent along with each regiment to see 
to its needs, were mere political commissioners, delegated to 
protect the regiment's political conscience from Democratic con- 
tamination;*’ opposition party newspapers recognized that Horace 
Rublee’s mission to the camps had political implications.** Since 
voting was done openly, the politically conscious colonel and his 
henchmen could apply a variety of pressures, direct and indirect, 
as the following excerpt from an army camp letter indicates: 


Now right here I would like to make a few remarks on the subject 
of soldiers voting, for the benefit of the uninitiated. Well, then gentle- 
men, I consider it a perfect humbug. They may say what they please, 
but a soldier is under too much influence to cast a free and independent 
vote; you may generally notice that the men vote as the Colonels and 
Captains do. Our Colonel made a speech to the regiment on the eve of 
election, in favor of Amasa Cobb. Now you can see the influence at 
work in this regiment, and I suppose it was the same in other regiments.** 


The Patriot stated the Democratic viewpoint succinctly: 


When we take into account the fact that all patronage and dispensing 
power is in the hands of the Radicals [i.e., the Radical Republicans}, 
and that they have exhausted every threat, hope of promotion and 


reward...the only wonder is that they did not carry all before them. 
They expected to do it.*4 


It was inevitable that an act which stretched the state con- 
stitution to make possible political gains should go through the 
formality of a constitutional test. In the form of Ex. Rel. Chandler 
vs. Main* the validity of the soldier vote law confronted the 


La Crosse Democrat, Dec. 5, 1862. 

2® Green Bay Advocate, Nov. 6, 1862. 

% Madison Patriot, July 5, 1862. 

31 Contemptuous Democrats referred to these state agents at “‘ wet nurses’’ and labeled 


the organization ‘“‘ the wet-nurse system.’’ Democratic legislators were desirous of expos- 
ing and undermining the 


system 
82 Madison Patriot, Nov. 17, 1862. 
%3 From a long letter, dated Nov. 19, 1862, printed in the Madison Patriot, Nov. 21, 
1862. It was written from Camp Utley, Racine, and was addressed to the editor. 
%4 Madison Patriot, Nov. 8, 1862. 
% 16 Wisconsin 422. The votes of the soldiers, cast in the field, gave Main a 


majority for a county office. If the soldier vote had not been counted, Chandler would 
have been the victorious candidate. 
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state supreme court, headed by Chief Justice Luther S. Dixon, who 
was up for reélection the coming spring. The case was argued 
in January (1863) and while the court’s decision was pending, 
Republican legislators made a bid for a favorable decision by 
passing an amendment to the original soldiers’ vote bill—an 
amendment which would extend the soldiers’ vote to the election 
of judges.*® Administration party strategy apparently was success- 
ful. A week after the amendment became law, the state’s highest 
court *’ rendered a decision which hid its partisanship behind 
“pretty words” and emotion-arousing phrases. In concluding its 
decision the court said: 


But, whatever else may be said upon the subject, this at least is true, 
that history has furnished no better example illustrating the capacity 
of the people for self government, than that furnished under this law, 
of the citizen soldiers pausing amid the horrors of war to discharge 
their duties as the primary legislators of the Republic, and to guard 
by an intelligent use of their ballots, to be forwarded to their homes, 
the welfare of their country, and those principles for which they are 
ready at any moment to lay down their lives upon the field of battle.** 


The Wisconsin court could have followed the precedent set by 
Pennsylvania’s Judge Lowrie and his decision in the Chase 
vs. Miller case; the Pennsylvanian’s Democratic proclivities 
prompted him to invalidate his state’s soldiers’ vote act, and thus 
overthrow a seeming victory for the Republican candidate for the 
state’s attorneyship—on the ground that voting in the field was 
supervised by military and not civil authorities.“ The judge’s 
Democratic leanings led him to fear an ultimate military dictator- 
ship.*° 

Wisconsin’s judges could not be bothered by such precedent, 
for Wisconsin’s Republican fires were burning low and needed 
to be replenished. The black robes of justice did not dispel the 


% Wisconsin Laws, 1862-63, 77. 

*%* The decision was written by Associate Justice Byron Paine and was concurred in by 
Judges Dixon and Cole. In 1863 the court numbered but three judges. 

%816 Wisconsin 422. Another interesting excerpt from the decision is the following: 
“And it is not enough to say that the framers of the Constitution never contemplated 
or ‘dreamed of’ a law authorizing a ballot to be cast outside of the state. That may be 
conceded, but no prohibition can be implied from it... .” 

Benton, Voting in the Field, 12-17. 

“The Nov. 10-11, 1862, issues of the Madison Patriot contain a detailed history 
and discussion of the case. 
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judges’ political predilections into thin air. Chief Justice Dixon 
was a fealist; while the decision was pending, the Republican 
bigwigs had named him as their party’s candidate for the chief 
justiceship, whereas the Democrats had nominated M. M. Cothren, 
who also had the support of the Grand State League of dissatisfied 
railroad mortgagors. It would have been political suicide for 
Chief Justice Dixon to betray the party which had adopted him 
and to invalidate the soldiers’ vote act. The Democratic Party 
was experiencing a rebirth, and Dixon would need every soldier 
vote which the administration could corral. 

The controlled soldiers’ vote scheme paid dividends in April, 
1863, for it kept Dixon in his chair and it turned back the re- 
surgent Democratic Party. Cothren, Democratic standard-bearer, 
polled 56,840 home votes to Dixon’s 51,948, but the soldiers’ 
votes crushed Democratic hopes and reversed the decision of Wis- 
consin’s citizenry—jt totaled 9,440 for Dixon and 1,747 for the 
anti-administration candidate.** 

Democrats and Democratic well-wishers wailed “long and 
loud”; they felt that legalized robbery had been practiced. They 
charged that the soldiers’ vote plan was needed by Republicans 
“to bolster up the rotten schemes of corrupt politicians and to 
prop a falling dynasty.” ** They knew that only intimidation and 
fraud could return unanimous regimental votes for the admini- 
stration candidate—the “Wisconsin Seventh” cast 309 votes for 
Dixon and none for Cothren, the “ Wisconsin Fifteenth” cast 239 
Dixon votes and also blanked the Democratic nominee, while the 
“ Third Wisconsin” registered 347 for Dixon and one for Cothren.** 


“1 Report of the Secretary of State, Wiscomsin Executive Documents, 1862-63, 172. 
The state vote in the election was as follows: 








Dixon Cothren Scattering 
Home Vote 51,948 56,840 367 
Soldier Vote 9,440 1,747 75 

61,388 58,587 442 


M. M. Cothren’s majority of nearly 5,000 on the home vote was turned into a 
2,801 minority by the soldiers’ votes. 

*2 Madison Patriot, April 2, 1863. 

*In all, five regiments returned unanimous Dixon ballots. On the other hand, com- 
panies in two different regiments returned Democratic majorities. A summary of the 
regimental vote, in table form, is in the Madison Patriot, April 21, 1863. 
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The “Republican State and military officers,” said the. Sheboygan 
Journal,“ are very smart in manufacturing votes from the army.” “* 
Of necessity the Democrats had to limit their opposition to verbal 
protests, for the administration had the purse, the power, and the 
patronage. The Republicans had spun the web of legality and 
patriotism around a nefarious political scheme—and the Demo- 
crats were on the outside, looking in. 

Wisconsin Republicans were a confident coterie as the campaign 
for the fall elections of 1863 began to take shape. The soldier 
voting scheme had proved its worth; war prosperity and Union 
victories at Gettysburg and Vicksburg also allied themselves with 
the Republican cause. 

Camouflaging partisanship behind the Union ticket, promulgat- 
ing the idea that the cause of party and country were one, and 
laboring hard and long in the political vineyard, the Republicans 
turned back the challenge of the opposition party by a clear 
majority in November, 1863. Although the Republicans would 
have elected their state slate without aid of the voting soldiery, that 
soldier vote was becoming better controlled as the Republicans 
perfected their scheme—out of every 15 soldier votes cast, the 
Republicans received 14.*° Then, too, the soldier vote helped 
Republicans keep-a majority in the legislature. 

In the last years of the civil conflict, as war prosperity gained 
converts to Republicanism, the soldiers’ vote. lost its importance. 
But Lincoln’s popular majority over McClellan, in Wisconsin in 
1864, looked more impressive when the soldier vote was added to 
the totals.*° In the First Congressional District the soldier vote 
reversed the verdict which the resident votes had given Democrat 
John W. Carey and saved the election for Halbert E. Paine, Re- 
publican candidate.*’ Several state legislators owed their election 

44 Sheboygan Journal, April 19, 1863. 

“5 Report of the Secretary of State, Wisconsin Executive Documents, 1863-64, 73. 


“© Wisconsin Blue Book and Legislative Manual, 1865, 171-72, lists the vote summary 
as follows: 


Home vote Soldier vote Totals 
Lincoln 68,887 8,895 77,782 
McClellan 62,586 1,844 64,430 


“ Paine received 12,043 home votes and 1,673 soldier votes to give him a 13,716 
total. Carey received 12,791 home votes and only 439 soldier votes, or a total of 
13,230 votes. 
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to the far-away soldiers, and occasional county officials thanked 
the soldier voting scheme for their posts. 

The war’s end relegated the voting-in-the-field scheme to the 
background, and half a dozen years later the Republicans raised 
no protest when the act was repealed in the Revised Statutes of 
1871.** That bit of political magic had saved the day for Wis- 
consin’s Republicans in their darkest hours; it had helped to turn 
back the tide of Democracy. But more than that, the political 
faith of army officers became a yardstick which measured chances 
of promotion; during the war politics and militarism became in- 
separable bedfellows—politicians became colonels and colonels 
became politicians. The administration had proved the rule that 
“ambition recognizes no moral law ”—and post-Civil War gener- 
ations, bewitched by the spirit of nationalism and the heroics of 
war, have justified and endorsed that act of political dishonesty. 


48 Section 1, chap. 188, Revised Statutes of Wisconsin, 1871; see Preface to ‘* Statutes 
and Index’ at the end of volume 2. Benton, Voting in the Field, 314, also mentions 
the repeal of the Wisconsin soldiers’ voting law. 








History of Old Platteville 
1827—1835 


By JAMES A. WILGUS 


N May AND JUNE of 1827 the first known white persons 
arrived in the Platteville region to prospect for lead.’ 
Frederick Dixon and a partner by the name of Roper, coming 

from Hardscrabble (known later as “Hazel Green”), located 
mineral on the ridge in the east part of the present city and put 
up a cabin. James Danielson and a partner named Woodbridge, 
also from Hardscrabble, found some “north and south mineral” 
at a place later called “Hell’s Point” on the Mitchell Hollow 
road. Trappers Emmanuel Medcalf and his son-in-law Mr. Lewis 
coming up from Galena in pursuit of game, as well as prospectors 
looking for mineral, in wandering up the valley of the little stream 





THE MANUSCRIPT of this article was found among the papers of 
Professor JAMES A. WILGUS, Platteville, at the time of his death, 
July 24, 1939. Professor Wilgus formerly had been head of the History 
Department at the State Teachers College there. Since there was evidence 
that the article had been written several years before and had been revised 
several times from documentary material, it may be considered as having 
been completed. It is presented here, except for some minor editorial 
changes, by his son Professor A. CURTIS WILGUS, substantially as it was 
left after the last revision. Professor Wilgus is on the staff of the History 
Department, The George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 


1 Platteville, Wisconsin, Independent American, Jan. 25, 1845; Lancaster, Wisconsin, 
Grant County Herald, Sept. 9, 1843 (James M. Goodhue); Milwaukee Daily Wésconsin, 
July 19, 1867 (S. M. Booth); H. A. Tenney (1849), “Early Times in Wisconsin,” Wis- 
consin Historical Society, Collections, 1:94 ff. (1903). J. H. Rountree, ‘‘ Remembrances " 
(1870); Original Manuscripts, in possession of J. L. Grindell, Platteville, secretary of 
Grant County Historical Society (1938). Edited for publication. Published copies 
(Platteville Witness, Sept. 5, 1934, and Platteville Journal, Grant County Centennial 
Edition, September, 1936) do not agree in places with the manuscripts or with each 
other. History of Grant County, Wisconsin (Western Historical Company, Chicago, 1881), 
675 ff.; J. H. Evans, “A Bit of Local History,”’ Platteville Witness, Feb. 16, 1898; and 
Reprint, ibid., Nov. 30, 1932. C. H. Holford, History of Grant County, Wisconsin 
(Lancaster, Wisconsin, 1900), 433 ff.; Verne S. Pease, Life Story of Major Jobn H. 
Rountree (Baraboo, 1928). 

Note: The priority of discovery is uncertain. The order here is as given in the 
earliest published account (1845). Booth (1867) and Rountree (1870), however, say 
Medcalf's (sometimes spelled “ Metcalf’’) find was the first mineral discovered. Booth 


says this was in June, Evans (1898) gives Medcalf’s discovery as first but puts it in 
the autumn. 
48 ¥ 
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which runs beside the east ridge came across some promising 
“badger diggings” near the foot of the ridge at the present Lilly 
Street, just west of the Chicago and North Western Railroad tracks. 

These and other advances of white men in southwestern Wis- 
consin made the native Indians apprehensive and led to the so- 
called “ Winnebago War,” in the summer of 1827. A general 
exodus of the white intruders towards Galena followed, but 
soon Ebenezer Brigham and Thomas Shanley came from Galena 
and Hardscrabble “with a company of eight men and built a 
fort for their protection” on the little stream which afterward 
was appropriately named the “Block House Branch.”* The fort 
was vacated in the fall of 1827 after the Indian troubles were 
over.* In September Medcalf and Lewis returned to their 
‘ diggings,” put up a cabin, and then brought their wives, who 
were the first white women here.* But since these people at 
most were here only incidentally and temporarily, they may not be 
regarded as actual settlers. 

It is to New Diggings that we must go for our first per- 
manent settlers and for the founder and “ Father” of Platteville, 


John Hawkins Rountree. Of Irish lineage, his gteat-grandfather ~ 


came from Ireland to America in 1720 and settled in Virginia. 
His grandfather and also his father moved to the vicinity of 
Mammoth Cave, Warren County, Kentucky, in 1795. There John 


Hawkins was born, March 24, 1805. When nineteen years of Es i 
age, in February, 1824, he moved to Hillsboro, Montgomery 


County, Illinois, and was appointed deputy sheriff. Two years 
later he was elected sheriff and he was commissioned a “ Major 


of Montgomery Battalion” in the Illinois State Militia on 
December 19, 1826.° 


Hearing a good deal about the lead mines around Galena, 
in company with the Hon. Horace McCartney, John B. Terry, 


2See also Wisconsin Historical Society, Collections, 1:95, 97 (Reprint, 1903). 

3? Anon., ‘“ History of Platteville’’ in Independent American, Jan. 25, 1845. Entered 
hereafter as Anon., ‘“‘ Platteville” and date. See P. L. Scanlan, Prairie du Chien 
(Menasha, 1937), 132, for treaty with Winnebago. 

*S. M. Booth, “ Platteville, Wisconsin,’” Milwaukee Daily Wisconsin, July 27, 1867. 

* Rountree Papers in Wisconsin Historical Society Library. 
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and a few others, he set out with an ox team and cart for the 
mining region. He arrived “at a point somewhere between 
White Oak Springs and New Diggings” on May 24 and began 
prospecting. In his reminiscences he says: 


After traveling some distance on foot with Alexander Gray, who 
was one of my traveling companions from Montgomery County, Illinois, 
and occasionally digging what was then called a sucker-hole in search 
for lead ore over the Country about New Diggings, Gratiot’s Grove, 
Shullsburg, and Elk Grove without finding any mineral for the balance 
of the month of May and all of June and the first three days of July, 
on the morning of the 4th of July, 1827, we concluded to visit the 
Mounds (called the Platte Mounds), and as it was a beautiful, clear, 
bright day, we could have a fine view of the surrounding country and 
spent our nation’s 51st birthday on the most commanding position 
that we had ever seen....From there we travelled north along that 
beautifal prairie country to where Wingville was afterwards settled 
and located. Then, turning west we travelled on what was afterwards 
called the Military Ridge to a point in the vicinity of where Mt. Ida 
is located, where we met three wagons drawn by ox teams, and 4 
dozen miners, one lady, Mrs. Thomas, with her husband and two 
children. They were all fleeing to Galena for- protection from the 
Indians. These people had a few weeks before stopped at or near 
what is now Beetown to search for lead, there having been a lead 
discovery made called the Bee Lead Prospect a short time before that 
near that place....We induced them all to stop and camp for a 
little while till the scouts could determine the situation. Though no 
Indians or signs of any Indians were reported, after holding a council 
we all concluded to return to Galena, which we did do, reaching there 
on the 14th of July—two weeks after the Indian alarm, and after 
the people had collected from the surrounding country and built 
stockades and block houses at Galena, Gratiot’s Grove, and perhaps 
at some other points.’ 


In the following October, after the Indian scare was over, 
J. B. Campbell, a partner of Rountree’s at New Diggings, and 
a companion being desirous of exploring further, rode over to 
the Platte territory as it was called to see what could be found.” 
They chanced upon the diggings of Medcalf and Lewis, which 
so impressed Campbell that he bought them out.’ 


® Grant County Witness, July 2, 1890; also In Memoriam—John H. Rountree (Mil- 
waukee, 1890), 23. 

™**Remembrances,” Rountree (1870). Grindell MSS. 

®Booth (1867); Anon., “ Platteville,” Jan. 25, 1845, puts Campbell's visic and 
purchase in the early spring of 1828. 

®““Remembrances,"” Rountree (1870), MSS. Campbell’s purchase was a partnership— 
not a personal one. The price paid is uncertain. The earliest account (1843) says 
“about $1200" Goodhue (Grant County Herald, Sept. 9, 1843); Anon., ‘ Platteville,” 
Jan. 25, 1845, gives “ $1000-$2000”; Evans (1898) says Rountree bought Medcalf's 











JOHN HAWKINS ROUNTREE (1805-1890) 


From portrait painted for WISCONSIN HISTORICAL SOCIETY in 1856 
by Samuel Marsden Brookes (1816-92) and Thomas H. Stevenson. 
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In the meantime Rountree, having resigned his commission 
as sheriff in Illinois, returned to New Diggings. In November, 
Campbell and Rountree came over to take possession of their 
new purchase, bringing with them William Ruby and John 
McWilliams. They stayed in a sod cabin, built after the general 
pattern of the time, 


in the side hill almost directly west of the Platteville [Krog} creamery, 
A level niche, about five or six feet in diameter, was dug in the side 
hill, and poles about twelve or fourteen feet long were set on end, 
they being brought together at the top. A hole was left in the top, 
to allow the smoke to éscape from the smouldering fire built in the 
center of the ground floor. Mud mixed with straw and prairie grass 
was woven in and out among the poles, thus forming a very rude 
shelter. Mr. Rountree and his companions slept around the fire some- 
what in Indian fashion.’° 


Staying through the winter these men worked their diggings 
as the weather permitted. So also did two of the men who had 
come earlier, Dixon and Danielson. But very little if any 
mineral was sold at the time.” 


The spring of 1828 brought renewed activity which took on 
a definitely permanent character. Sensing the fact that there 
would be an influx of people who would need provisions, cloth- 
ing, tools, and other necessities, Rountree had procured a stock 
of supplies from St. Louis; a log store put up near their hut was 
opened for business on March 30. Since the mineral which had 
been raised needed to be smelted, a log furnace was erected on 
the little stream south of the other huts, on a line somewhere 


claim, and ‘several thousand pounds of the precious ore’’ Medcalf had gotten out 
working “‘alone’’ and “at much disadvantage,” paying him $3,000 ( Platteville Westness, 
Feb. 16, 1898, and Reprint, #bid., Nov. 30, 1932); Holford, Grant County, says the 
sum was “‘ variously stated at from $1200 to $3600’; Grant County (1881) says afeer 
negotiations begun by Rountree in the spring, he and Campbell finally succeeded in 
November, 1827, in getting Medcalf’s “‘title’’ for $3,600, ‘“contingently” upon the 
diggings ‘‘ equaling moderate expectations.” 

“Interview with N. E. France, ‘‘ Exploits of the Early Indians,’’ Platteville Journal, 
Jan. 24, 1906. Grant County (1881) locates the cabin (12’x12’ square) ‘“‘on the 
branch about two hundred yards southeast of Mr. Rountree’s present mansion, corner 
of Pine and Lydia Streets”; and Pease, in Rowntree, 24, says it was “down stream from 
the prospect.” Anon., “ Platteville,” Jan. 25, 1845, says only Dixon, Danielson, and 
Woodbridge stayed during the winter of 1827; Holford, Grant County, 453-54, says 
Rountree and Campbell prepared “‘to pass the winter” there and that Ruby and 
McWilliams “‘ remained through the winter”; Mrs. Carrie Nicklas, ‘Platteville in Her 
Early History" in paper read before the Tourist Club, Sept. 18, 1925, Platteville Journal, 
Sept. 23, 1925; Grant County (1881), 675-77. 

11 Mrs. Nicklas, ‘“* Platteville.” 
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between the present Rountree homestead and Virgin’s mill.’ 
This saved the expense of sending the mineral to a smelter at 
Gratiot’s Grove or Galena. This furnace began operations in 
May. It also had become apparent that accommodations would 
be needed to care for the people who were coming in increasing 
numbers. A more pretentious log structure was put up—‘“a 
single story double log house, with a long hallway running down 
the middle, and adapted to the uses of a caravansary.” This was 
situated on the Rountree tract or homestead, south of Pine 
Street extending from Bayley Avenue (the beginning of Oak 
Street), east to Lydia Street.”* 

Of the twenty-eight or thirty people who were here in the 
late spring or early summer of this year a few require special 
mention. Perhaps the most important of all so far as the future 
“village” settlement is concerned was Frederick G. Hollman 
and his family.** Hollman was born in Brunswick, Germany, 
December 12, 1791, and at the age of twenty-eight with a few 
friends of wealth and influence, interested in planting a German 
colony in the United States, sailed from Hamburg, March 17, 
1819. They arrived at Baltimore on June 15 and soon went 
to Illinois, locating at Vandalia, the designated capital of the 
new state. Vandalia was but a “spot” in “an unbroken wilder- 
ness,” Hollman says; but he and a friend, assisted by an “old 
squatter,” put up a “cabin sixteen by fourteen feet in dimensions,” 
the first dwelling house in the capital of Illinois. Hollman was 


22 This may have been the Rountree Branch or the little stream flowing alongside ot 
Lydia Street today, probably the latter. . 

18 Grant County (1881), 675-77, says Frederick Hollman was the first landlord. M. 
P. Rindlaub, “ Platteville in the Early Days,’’ Grant County Witness, Dec. 20, 1916, 
says Rountree and Campbell lived here, and although only one story, there was a loft 
which “furnished a sleeping place for some of the men.’’ This was probably before 
Rountree’s marriage. After his marriage he and his wife lived in a log cabin “ built on the 
edge of the woods,” according to Pease, Rountree (p. 28). He says this was a double cabin, 
part of which was used as a store (p. 24); Hollman also speaks of it as such. The 
Autobiography of Frederick G. Hollman was published Dec. 10, 1920, through Feb. 4, 
1921, by his grandson, Honorable Robert I. Dugdale, in the Grant County News, Platte- 
ville, of which he was the editor. It was also issued as a reprint. Pease writes also 
(p. 27) that there was a log cabin for Hollman; Hollman says the same (p. 23). 
R. I. Dugdale places this south of Pine Street and west of Lydia Street today, near their 
junction (Grant County News, April 12, 1929). Platteville Journal (Grant County 
Cent. Ed., September, 1936) reports there were “ the furnace, Hollman’s boarding house, 
Rountree’s cabin and stone house, Jones's’ cabin, and one other inhabited by the miners.” 

1% Hollman’s Autobiography, passim. 
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married December 31, 1821, to Miss Martha Thompson, and 
they lived in Vandalia for the next six years. 

In the meantime the German colony, numbering at first 
about 100 persons including children, had suffered so many 
misfortunes and reverses, through sickness and death and in 
other ways, that it was broken up.’ Thereupon, Hollman de- 
cided to leave Vandalia and seek his fortune in the lead mines 
about Galena. He says, “On the 27th of March, 1827 I left 
Vandalia for St. Louis in company with J. R. Vineyard, F. Reamer, 
George Rosemeyer, and others.” The steamboat “Indiana,” 
heavily loaded with passengers and merchandise, on which they 
had taken passage, had much trouble getting up the Mississippi. 
Consequently Hollman and eleven others got off the boat to 
try their luck by foot, and he and some of his companions finally 
arrived at Galena on July 3 or 4 just in the midst of the 
Winnebago “scare.” This being soon over, the miners returned 
from Galena—whither they had fled—to their diggings; so 
Hollman and his companions went to New Diggings, where a 


prospect was discovered “which was profitable and easily 
worked.” *° 


He returned to Vandalia for his family, only to find that they 
had left for Galena. So after a nine-day return trip he found 
his wife and three children, his brother-in-law, and his wife’s 
cousin all at Galena. Soon they went to New Diggings and 
became settled in a cabin that they built. “We lived comfortably 
and contentedly through the summer, fall and winter” of 
1827-28, he says, with his brother-in-law, John A. Wakefield 
and his family, “squatted” on a farm near-by; and with John 
H. Rountree and J. B. Campbell raising mineral a short distance 
away, until they had become interested in the Platte diggings 
as has been previously mentioned.” 

These diggings were attracting considerable attention, and 
since Hollman’s ore seemed to be exhausted, his companions 


 Ibid., 5-11, passim. 


% Hollman, Vineyard, Reamer, and Rosemeyer were partners. Ibid., 14, 16-17, 
19-20, 22, 
1 [bid., 20, 22-23. Julia was born April 1, 1828. Record in family Bible. 
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in March, 1828, concluded to visit the “great Rountree lode.” 
He instructed Vineyard to purchase a cabin for him, “and if 
possible a ‘prospect.’” Hollman wished the cabin to be put 
in order for his family as soon as possible, so that they could 
occupy it immediately. This arrangement was carried out, and 
on April 9, 1828, the Hollmans arrived at the Platte mines, 
with three or four cabins situated near-by. He says: 


To this insignificant village was given the name Platteville....There 
was a plain road in the direction to Platteville, made by the teams 
which hauled the lead to Galena for shipment, which could be followed 
without trouble twelve miles from New Diggings. I had been in- 
structed that when I arrived in the vicinity of the mines at Platteville, 
that I would have to pass to the right hand of two log furnaces, and 
to the left of the double cabin used as a store, in order to reach the 
cabin which I and my family were to occupy. I followed the directions, 
and without difficulty reached the cabin door. At the moment of our 
arrival a man looked out of the window, and perceiving who had 
arrived cried out to the other occupants of the cabin: “run boys! 
run! here are some ladies! ["} With a great noise, confusion and 
bustle four or five young men tumbled out of the cabin door, and 
ran into the bushes to hide themselves. This was rather a startling 
manner in which to receive lady visitors. They were probably not 
dressed to receive company. Mary Ann, my wife's cousin, a pretty 
young lady, about sixteen years of age, jumped form the wagon, to 
take the baby from my wife, ran to look in at the cabin door, which 
was left wide open by those who had so ingloriously fled at our ap- 
proach, “Oh” exclaimed the startled girl, “we cannot stay here.” I 
got out of the wagon and went to the cabin door and looked in. The 
sight that met my eyes I shall never forget! The cabin was one mass 
of filth, from end to end; when the startled men had so hastily retreated 
to the woods they had over-turned the table and benches, and there 
they lay in confusion upon the dirt floor; cups, plates, knives and forks, 
and other table furniture was scattered around in the greatest confusion; 
in one corner of the cabin was a heap of frozen potatoes and turnips; 
and in the other corners were troughs full of honey in the comb, and 
kettles and pans full of strained honey, which had been procured by 
the miners from “bee trees” found in the vicinity. It was certainly a 
. sweet place, but also a most horribly dirty one. Of course it was im- 
possible for women and children to occupy such a place until it had 
undergone a thorough cleansing and renovation.1® 


Soon Rountree and Campbell appeared on the scene and arrange- 
ments were made to clear out the back room of the store of its 
boxes, barrels, and rubbish, and Hollman continues: 


...in about two hours we were occupying a comfortable room, in which 
was a large fire-place. About dusk the ox-team arrived with our furni- 


18 [bid., 23-24. 
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ture, and in a couple of days we were as comfortably situated as though 
we had resided there for months. Ten days from that time we moved 
into our cabin which was completed, and for the wilderness it was not 
only neat but luxurious. At least we so thought at the time. Everything 
now progressed finely. J. R. Vineyard, and Harrison Thompson, my 
brother-in-law, and another miner boarded with us, sleeping in the attic. 
They raised considerable lead ore, in the “prospect” which we had 
purchased, but we did not get a great deal more for the mineral raised, 
than we paid for the discovery in the first place. The ladies had all they 
could do in sewing for the store, at good prices, and were thus able to 
supply themselves with such articles as they chose to purchase. Thus 
passed the summer of 1828.1° 


In the meantime another pioneer family had settled in the 
village. A man by the name of Jones with his wife and three 
daughters had located on what is Water Street today, in a log 
cabin near the site of Mr. Potter’s later home.” 

Other settlers “in the vicinage” at this time whose names have 
come down to us are: 


A. and W. Daugherty, Samuel Kirkpatrick,.A. L. Orden, Alexander 
Willard, B. B. Lawless, John Wellmaker, Waller Rowen, William Mor- 
rison, Joseph Brammer, M. M. Woodbridge, Jesse Harrison, Benjamin 
James, Frederick Reamer, Isaac Yoakum, Thomas Densen, Israel Mitchell, 
Robert Roper, James R. Vineyard, and William B. Vineyard.?* 


Contemporaneously with these mining pioneers, who were be- 
ginning the foundations of the future village of Platteville, others 
were laying the foundations of rural life round about. The first 
of these, Joseph Dickson, later known as “Colonel” after his 
service in the Black Hawk War, came in June or July, 1827. 
Dickson’s parents, natives of Pennsylvania, migrated to St. Clair 
County, Illinois, in 1802, where Joseph was born January 28, 1805. 

Dickson says: 


In the year 1818 my father-and family moved to within nine miles 
of where Springfield, the present capital of the State [Illinois} was after- 
wards located, where I assisted my father in building the first white man’s 
log cabin in Sangamon county, where I remained until the spring of 
1827, when I emigrated, with many other young adventurers to what 
was then called the Fevre River Lead Mines, making the journey from 
Keokuk, on the Lower Mississippi Rapids, on foot through an entirely 
uninhabited wilderness, packing my provisions and blankets, in the month 
of March. I spent the first summer in mining, until the 15th of August, 

® Ibid., 24-25. 

°° Grant County (1881), 676. I believe that Mr. Jones was Mrs. Hollman’s uncle, 


i.e., a brother of her mother, Mrs. Thompson. 
21 Booth (1867); History of Grant County (1881), 677. 
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when I commenced improving a farm one and a half miles south of 
where Platteville is now situated. The next spring I plowed up twenty 
acres of prairie land, and planted and raised a crop of corn that season, 


which I think was the first field of corn raised in what is now Grant 
county.” 


Except for a short period or two, Dickson continued farming; his 
farm has remained as one of the landmarks of the vicinity ever 
since. 

In 1828 another pioneer farmer, Jacob Hooser, Sr. arrived. He 
was born in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, October 25, 1807. Soon 
after this his father, a blacksmith, moved with his family to St. 
Louis. On July 15, 1828, at the age of twenty-one, Jacob arrived 
at Galena, but four days later, July 19, he left for Platteville. 
Upon his arrival, Rountree employed him to burn a quantity of 
charcoal and to serve as a blacksmith. But in the next year Hooser 
opened a farm south of the present city,.on the Pecatonica River, 
known since as the Hooser farm, where except for a few short 
intervals he spent the remainder of his life.** 

A third pioneer farmer, Scott Kirkpatrick, also came in 1828. 
He settled on land east of Platteville, and in 1829 he also raised 
a crop of corn—ten acres, it is said.** 

Such were the humble agricultural beginnings and development 
of the Platteville vicinity more than 100 years ago. 

Turning again to the village and its interests, it is clear that 
Rountree, Vineyard, Hollman, and perhaps others in the first few 
months of their stay here realized that Platteville had good future 
prospects and so they took further steps to “settle.” On Au- 
gust 7, 1828, Rountree was married at Galena to Miss Mary Grace 
Mitchell, a daughter of the Rev. Samuel Mitchell from Virginia.” 
Thus she, together with Mrs. Hollman and Mrs. Jones, may be 
called the “ Mothers” of Platteville, since they were the first three 
permanent matrons of the place.” 


#2 Wisconsin Historical Society, Collections, 5:315-17 (1868). The article by Dick- 
son was written in 1855. Also Grant County (1881), 553. 

°8 [bid., 675-77, 907. 

4 Ibid., 678. 

*5 Wisconsin Historical Society, Collections, 15:281, n.2 (Reprint, 1900). Her brother 
was the Rev. John T. Mitchell. She died October 16, 1837. 

*® Anon., “ Platteville," Jan. 25, 1845, gives the women as “ Mrs. Hollman, first white 


female settler; Mrs. Jones, mother of Jos. R. Vineyard’s wife; her three daughters; and 
Mrs. Rountree.” 
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Being already committed to mining, smelting, merchandising, 
and “hotel” keeping, Rountree further increased his interests in 
the community by purchasing Major Campbell's share in the orig- 
inal Medcalf and Lewis diggings*’ and by acquiring the Roper 
claim, 300 yards square, also on the east ridge. The Dixon claim 
was purchased by Hollman and Vineyard.** 

For a community scarcely a year old, Platteville had become 
an unusually busy place with a population, during the season from 
spring to fall, of from 50 to 100, of whom probably two dozen 
more or less may be regarded as “settlers.” *® The rest were pros- 
pectors and adventurers, or floaters, some of whom stopped at the 
“caravansary” under the management of Hollman and his wife, 
or were accommodated by the more permanent settlers in their 
huts, though many of them put up in tents. How much mineral 
was raised in the various diggings is not known, but the original 
Campbell-Rountree or Medcalf diggings proved very valuable. A 
traveler coming here at this time says that “ Rountree’s lode” was 
a hole in the ground “some twenty feet square and four or five 
feet deep” with a solid bottom of lead.*° During the year 1828, 
it was estimated that this lode yielded from one to two million 
pounds of mineral valued at about $25,000. A few years later 
(1843) a citizen describes it thus: 


A level or tunnel was run into the hill from the extreme tail, wide 
enough to drive in a cart and oxen, so that the ore was carted out in 
masses, and the mineral dirt, ochre, and tumbling rock were removed 
by the same means. The crevice was thirty or forty feet wide, with 
numerous chambers, pockets and crevices, also, either wall rock was 
filled with ore. [sic] This lead has now been worked for more than fifteen 


™In the spring of 1828, Booth (1867). Goodhue (1843) says “in the fall of 
1828.” Rountree bought all of Campbell's interests “‘in the diggings, furnace, smelting 


apparatus, etc. for $4500.” 
%Anon., “ Platteville,” Jan. 25, 1845. 
2 Ibid. 


% Ibid.; $30,000 according to Holford, Grant County, 454. Quoted by Joseph Schafer, 
“Early Days in Platteville,” Wisconsin Magazine of History, 6:41 (September, 1922). 
According to Evans in “‘A Bit of Local History,” 3,000,000 pounds were taken out. 
The lode was on the east side of the ridge, the excavation then made showing yet as a 
ditch a little west of the Chicago and North Western Railroad tracks; J. W. Murphy, 
“Early Schools of the City,” Platteville Wéitmess, Oct. 4, 1922. Morgan L. Martin, 
“ Narrative” (1828), Wisconsin Historical Society, Collections, 11:397, n.1 (1888). 
Rountree and his men lived in “tents” according to Martin. Martin made the first 
real map of the lead region. This was published by R. W. Chandler of Galena, 1829. 


See copy in this reference. ‘‘ 25,000 from 1-2,000,000 pounds;” Anon., ‘ Platteville,” 
Jan. 25, 1845. 
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years and still is not exhausted. It is estimated that this lead has yielded 
more than three million of ore.** 


Being a smelter, as well as a miner, Rountree had the advantage 
of saving the smelter’s costs. Otherwise he would have been ob- 
liged to sell his mineral to a smelter licensed by an agent of the 
United States government, and to receive only the value of 350 
pounds of lead for each 1,000 pounds of mineral. As a smelter 
he not only saved these costs on his own mineral but he also was 
able to collect this toll from other miners, which contributed much 
to his prestige and influence as a substantial personage in the 
community, though only a young man of twenty-three at the time. 

A few important incidents in the life of the community during 
the first year must be noted. The most stirring and exciting one 
was the so-called “Irish War.” Previous to 1818 the region now 
known as Wisconsin was a part of the territory of Illinois, but 
on December 3 in that year Illinois was set off as a state and 
admitted into the Union. Wisconsin then became a part of Michi- 
gan Territory, but it was some years before the boundary between 
Illinois and Wisconsin was established by a survey.” So whether 
Platteville was in Michigan or Illinois was not yet officially de- 
termined. General Cass, governor of Michigan Territory, had in 
1819 established Crawford County to include-all of western Wis- 
consin as it is today, with its military and civil center located at 
Prairie du Chien. In the legislative session of 1826-27 Illinois 
had created Jo Daviess County in the northwestern portion of the 
state with Galena as its county seat. In 1828 a general election 
for presidential electors, and for state and local officers in Illinois, 
was scheduled for the first Monday in August. Inasmuch as 
Platteville was naturally associated with Galena in many ways, 
and possibly might be in Illinois, the county commissioners of Jo 
Daviess County on June 4, 1828, designated Platteville as one 
of the polling places, and Major Rountree as one of the election 
judges.** 


81 Goodhue (1843). 


%21830. Fred B. Holmes in Madison Wisconsin State Journal, Dec. 31, 1922, quot- 
ing from Elihu B. Washburne’s Memoirs. 


% Anon., “ Platteville,” Jan. 25, 1845. Also letters of Carl B. Schoenhard, county 
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The candidates for president were Andrew Jackson on the 
Democratic ticket, and John Quincy Adams, then president, on 
the National Republican ticket. Which candidate received the 
major number of votes in Platteville cannot now be determined, 


but there is a good account of the “war” by one of the residents 
—Frederick G. Hollman—who was an observer, if not one of 
the participants. He wrote: 


In the fall we had an election for town officers. Benjamin Coates 
was elected one of the Supervisors, and I was elected town clerk. While 
the voting was progressing we heard the hum of voices, and the sound 
of music. Looking in the direction from which the sounds proceeded 
we saw advancing about twenty Irish miners in a body, with clubs in 
their hands, guns on their shoulders, and led on by a large Irishman 
as their captain. They were all strangers to most of us. They advanced 
to the polls, formed in line, and voted the same ticket, without an ex- 
ception, with the expectation that they would be able to elect their own 
country men to all the offices. We however, beat them badly, at which 
result they were greatly angered; and having imbibed quite freely of 
poor “rot gut” whisky, they soon became quite noisy and quarrelsome. 
Rountree and Campbell employed about fifteen men; and the other 
miners and squatters numbered thirty five or forty. A young “Sucker” 
had hauled out some provisions and other articles from Galena for one 
of the Irishmen present, and he asked him for his pay for the service. 
The Irishman became very angry and commenced to abuse the young 
man, and soon others of the Irish party commenced to complain of 
insults being offered them by the miners. The miners protested that 
they had not offered any insults, and that it was not their intention to 
do so. This however did not satisfy the Irish, who continued their 
demonstrations. One of the hands employed in one of the furnaces 
who was a giant in his proportions, being over six feet high, stepped 
up to the Irish captain and said “Sir you will please throw down your 
club, and order your men to do the same.” To this the Irish replied 
with the greatest anoyance, “We would like to see any one who is 
able to take them from us.” At this juncture the Irishman who had 
been quarreling about the freight, struck the young “Sucker” and 
there immediately ensued a “rough and tumble” fight between about 
a dozen Irishmen and as many of our friends. The Irish were clinched 
by our men, and were consequently unable to use their clubs. Our giant 
soon had the Irish captain upon his back, on the ground, and pummeled 
him most unmercifully. The tumult was heard in the store, and Mr. 
Campbell who understood the condition of things in an instant, smashed 
a table to pieces, seized one of the legs, and rushed heroically to the 
assistance of his friends and neighbor, and in less time than it takes 


to relate it, he laid six or seven Irishmen with bleeding heads, upon 
the grass. 


clerk of Jo Daviess County, Illinois, October, 1938 (in my possession). ‘“ Platteville 
Precinct ” was the designation. It was ‘‘ vacated” June 3, 1829. The judges of election 
were ‘‘ John H. Rountree, Frederick Hollman and John Jones.”’ 
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Vineyard struck one of the Irishmen on the back of the head with 
an axe, and felled him like a bullock, to the earth. We all thought 
that he was killed, but fortunately he was only severely stunned. The 
Irish soon became panic stricken at the manner in which the miners 
and smelters paid their respects to them, and fled ingloriously from the 
field; and in ten minutes from the termination of the fight, not an 
Irishman was in sight. The spoils of the victory consisted of the Shilla- 
lahs which the Irish left behind them.** 

The amount of compensation, only 75 cents, for hauling a barrel 
of flour from Galena,** could hardly be regarded as excessive or 
sufficient cause for such a fracas, except that it was accompanied 
by quarrelsomeness induced by whiskey, as indicated by Hollman. 

An incident of another kind, and one of lasting significance 
in the community, was the first marriage at Platteville.** This 
occurred on August 20, 1828, when J. R. Vineyard and Mrs. 
Hollman’s cousin, Mary Ann, were married at the Hollman 
cabin by an itinerant Methodist minister named McCormack, who 
had come from Galena.** The bride was one of the daughters 
of Mr. and Mrs. (John?) Jones, the family who had’ arrived 
here a few months before, as previously mentioned. In 1830 a 
daughter was born to the Vineyards and this child, named Jane, 
was the first person born in Platteville. She “grew up in Platte- 
ville, was married in 1857, and went to —— with her gold- 
hunter husband.” ** 

On December 31, 1831, the eldest child of Mr. and Mrs, Roun- 
tree was born. This was Hiram Samuel, the father of Laura 
Rountree, who later lived in the historic stone cottage on the 
Lancaster road put up in 1837 for the Rev. Samuel Mitchell, the 
father of Mrs. Rountree, and later known as the Samuel Rountree 
homestead.*® 


*% Hollman’s Amutobiograpby, 25-26; Grant County (1881), 677, says the Irish were 
from “Elk Grove and Benton’’; Holford, Grant County, 455, says they were from 
“Irish Hollow.” Anon., “* Platteville,” Jan. 25, 1845. 

% Ibid. 

3% Ibid. 

tT Hollman’s Autobiography, 29; Anon., “ Platreville,” Jan. 25, 1845. This gives the 
date, name of the minister, place of marriage, and last name of “Mary Ann” as 
the daughter of Mrs. Jones; Grant County (1881), 494, gives September as the date 
of the wedding. 

%8 Holford, Grant County, 456. The exact date of Jane’s birth is not known. Au- 
gust 15, 1830, a daughter “ Mary E.” was born to Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Hollman 
(Bible record). 


% Platteville Jowrnal (Grant County Cent. Ed., September, 1936); Grant County News 
May 27, 1932. 
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Considering the number of people without any physician among 
them, and the primitive conditions of their living, it is remarkable 
that there were only two deaths from sickness in 1828. “The 
first was a man from New Orleans, who was sick before he came 
here. The next was Mr. Jones, father of Mrs. J. R. Vineyard.” 
The burials were made on the hill across the valley southeast of 
the little settlement.*° Thus was begun the present Hillside Ceme- 
tery, the ground of which was later donated for cemetery purposes 


by Major Rountree and Colonel Noah H. Virgin, who owned 
the land.** 


In January, 1829, a murder occurred about two miles to the 
south or southwest of Platteville. Rumor had it that a young 
miner by the name of Meredith, boarding with a family there, 
was living as if he were married, and it was decided that he ought 
to be given a charivari. The circumstances leading to it appear 
to have been as follows. Meredith, when in a blacksmith shop 
one day, was reported to have made some disparaging remarks 
about the wife of a neighbor, Mr. Nixon. In due time these reached 
the ears of Nixon, probably very much exaggerated. One evening 
in consequence, when the miners and smelters were gathered 
together, Nixon proposed the following “ frolic.” 


The boys were ready for any kind of sport, so the next evening they 
started with tin pans, tin horns, cow bells and other such musical in- 
struments, for the habitation of the family of unenviable reputation 
with whom Meredith boarded. Joseph Dixon, who was a great sports- 
man, had that day borrowed Mr. Rountree’s rifle (known as “old Twist”) 
and being one of the company, carried it with him. When they 
arrived at the home all was still as death; but they soon made night 
hideous with their infernal concert. As no one in the house took any 
notice of them, they entered without invitation, but not with an intention 
or desire to do any one any personal violence. Meredith inquired what 
brought them there, when Nixon seized the rifle which Joe Dixon had 
in his hand, and shot Meredith through the body. This unexspected [sic] 
and desperate act of Nixons alarmed and horrified the miners, and they 
all fled to their cabins. Meredith, after living in terrible agony for two 
hours, was released from pain by death. As there were no judicial 
officers nearer than Prairie du Chien, no arrests were made for some 
days; and finally, those most interested came to the conclusion that no 
notice of the matter would be taken by the authorities. 


® Anon., “* Platteville,” Jan. 25, 1845. 
41 Grant County (1881), 732. Deeds of donation were executed ca. 1850 for four acres. 
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But such was not to be the case. In due time the sheriff of 
Crawford County with a squad of United States soldiers from 
Prairie du Chien, reached the scene. After arresting Nixon and 
Dixon in the country early one morning, they appeared at Platte- 
ville, and it is said took the “whole town” prisoners except 
Rountree and Hollman. 


Those who were arrested were immediately marched off to Prairie 
du Chien, although it was terribly cold at the time, and the snow was 
two feet deep upon a level. They suffered great hardships on the route, 
but finally all reached the fort. At Prairie du Chien they were brought 
before a justice of the peace, for examination. All except Nixon and 
Dixon were liberated, and arrived at home about a week after their 
departure, in a most woeful condition, some of them being severely 
frost-bitten. Nixon and Dixon were put in jail to await their trial 
at the next term of court. Before court convened Nixon managed to 
open the jail door and escape. Dixon had an opportunity to escape at 
the same time, but knowing himself to be entirely innocent, he refused 
to do so...although the door was open. The grand jury found a bill 
against Nixon for murder in the first degree; and against Dixon as 
being accessory to the act. Dixon had but little trouble to establish his 
entire innocence, and was discharged. Nixon was again arrested, and 
being found guilty of wilful murder, would have been executed, but he 
again mysteriously escaped from jail, and disappeared. 


Meredith, it is said, was the third person buried at Platteville in 
the later Hillside Cemetery.* 

During this year, 1829, the little settlement grew into a very 
definite “place” on the western frontier. The Meredith incident 
undoubtedly showed the need for a local civil and judicial author- 
ity, and it was in this year or the next that Governor Cass of 
Michigan Territory commissioned Major Rountree as justice of 
the peace for Iowa County.“ 

In this same year, also, the little community got its permanent 
name. In the fall of 1827 when Campbell purchased the Medcalf 
and Lewis lead, the place was simply referred to as the “Platte 
River” or the “Platte Diggings.” The next spring, for some 
unknown reason, the place was referred to for a short time as 
“Lebanon,” but soon became more usually spoken of as “ Platte- 


® Hollman’s Autobiography, 27-28; Anon., “* Platteville,”’ Feb. 1, 1845. 
* Holford, Grant County, 456. For another account see Anon., “ Platteville,’’ Feb. 1, 
1945. 
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ville.” ** With the establishment of the post office and the 
appointment of Major Rountree as the first postmaster, whose 
service began March 10, 1829, this latter name became its official 
designation.*° | 

Major Rountree has left an account of this event and also of 
the carrying of the mail at this early period. He says: 


In the winter of 1828 and 1829, on the petition of myself and 
neighbors, consisting of F. Hollman, J. R. Vineyard, Thomas Hugill 
and perhaps others, to Mr. T. Barry, Postmaster General, a post office 
was established at Platteville, named at my suggestion—because of its 
location in the vicinity of the Platte River. I was appointed Postmaster, 
by Postmaster Genéral Barry, under General Andrew Jackson’s ad- 
ministration. There was no mail route from Galena, the nearest post 
office, nor was there any provision for carrying the mail to and from 
Platteville, and to and from Galena, only as I could find conveyance, 
so as I was having ox teams hauling lead to Galena, usually making two 
trips per week, and I employed truly honest ox team drivers to drive 
my ox teams, I would make up the mail consisting of from one to four 
different small packages once a week or once in two weeks and hand 
the same to one of my ox teamsters who would put the same in his 
pocket and take it to Galena and deliver same to the Postmaster at that 
place and the Postmaster there would hand to him, all of the letters 
and paper packages addressed to Platteville Post Office and he would 
bring in his Packet safely to me and my ox teamsters were never known 
to rob the mail or to fail to safely deliver all mail entrusted to him; 
that same mode of carrying the mails was continued until after the close 
of the Black Hawk War of 1832, when Dr. Philo obtained a contract 
to carry the United States mail from Galena to Prairie du Chien by 
Platteville which was continued for some time.*® 


It was in 1829 also that the United States government tock 
additional steps to secure the mining region from the Indians by 
new treaties with them, signed on July 27 and August 1 at Prairie 
du Chien. The successful negotiation of these treaties appears to 
have been due especially to the friendliness and confidence of the 
Indians in one of the leading men in this mining region, Colonel 
Henry Gratiot of Gratiot’s Grove. In all the Indian troubles of 


“ Grant County (1881), 677. The settlement was called ‘‘ Platte River’’ from Octo- 
ber, 1827, to April 7, 1828; ‘“‘ Lebanon,” April 7 to May 20, 1828; and ‘‘ Platteville” 
thereafter. 

* October 10, 1829, is given as the date of the opening of the office in Rountree’s 
house. Platteville Journal (Grant County Cent. Ed., September, 1936). 

“Remembrances,” Rountree (1870), Platteville Wéitness, Sept. 5, 1934; also Re- 
print, ibid; Anon., “ Platteville,’’ Feb. 1, 1845. In 1831 the post office was discontinued 
here and established at Elk Grove. It was reopened again in 1833 (#bid). 
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this period in this region “few names more frequently appear 
than that of Colonel Gratiot, and no man...accomplished more 
than he.” * 

Though the new settlement seemed to have made an unusually 
good start in a little more than a year, its continuance, of course, 
would depend upon the prosperity of its inhabitants. Unfortunate- 
ly there were signs of hard times before the year 1828 closed. 
The price of mineral, valued as high as $16 per thousand pounds, 
before many months had fallen to $5.00 per thousand. But the 
price of provisions and other necessities rose to.a high level; flour 
cost as much as $16 per barrel, and pork sold at $20. “Coffee 
was three pounds for a dollar, and sugar five pounds per dollar.” 
Moreover there was an increasing scarcity of supplies of all kinds. 
The stock of goods that Rountree had procured for the store be- 
came depleted, and what was left was sold to Campbell, who 
moved it out of the country in 1829. For awhile thereafter the 
people of Platteville were dependent upon what could be se- 
cured from Galena by “small wagons or pack-horses.” ** We 
are told: 


Everything in the way of eatables, was terribly scarce [and] held at 
enormous figures. We had to pay extravagant prices for spoiled flour and 
stinking meat, even. We had to cut the flour from the barrel with an axe, 
and then had to pound up the lumps, and finally sift it before we could 
use it. We had to parboil the meat in saleratus water before cooking it, 
and even after that process, it was in such a condition that we would 
not now offer it to our dogs.*® 


Although such hardships continued with more or less severity 
until the spring and summer of 1831, and although a great many 
of the 150 or more individuals who were at Platteville the first 
year left, there were others who came to take their places either 
in the village or in the country round about. Among these were 
the Clark brothers, Dr. William Davidson, Isaac Hodges, David 
Seeley, Farnam Johnson, and Pierre Teller and his family, who 


#““ Remembrances,” Rountree (1870), see note above; Fred L. Holmes, in Madison 
Wisconsin State Journal, Dec. 31, 1922, quoting Washburne. 

* Anon., “ Platteville,”’ Jan. 25, 1845. For prices in 1831 see Platteville Journal (Grant 
County Cent. Ed., September, 1936). 

® Hollman’s Autobiography, 27. 
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settled two miles southwest of the village; William Richards 
and family, and his brother Daniel all of whom settled near 
Tellers; and Thomas Hugill, Ebenezer M. Orn, Thomas Cruson, 
Benjamin Good, Benjamin Green, and Sylvester Gridley.°° 

In spite of the low price for mineral, the mines already opened 
continued to be worked. Hollman and others took out about 
100,000 pounds from their Roper and Dixon purchases, and 
Rountree took out 600,000 pounds from his leads in 1829. “In 
the winter of ’29 and ’30, Rountree had two men prospecting 
for him on shares; he furnished them provisions and tools, and 
was to have one-half of what they discovered. That winter they 
discovered the Flynn lead,” later known as “Rountree’s Old 
Level” which yielded 250,000 pounds the first year and more 
than 1,000,000 pounds altogether in succeeding years.” 

New discoveries of mineral were also made by the newcomers. 
The Clark brothers “were prospecting one Sunday and sat down 
to rest at the forks of an Indian trail. One of them carelessly 
struck his pick into the ground and on raising it he turned up 
‘float’ which was soon traced to the crevice.” This discovery was 
sold to Finney and Williams, who found it to be a most valuable 
lead, and they are said to have taken out 1,300,000 pounds in the 
course of time.” 

Another discovery made in an accidental manner was by Med- 
calf. “He found in a ravine bits of ore turned up by the hoof 
of an ox that had slipped on the muddy ground. This ‘float’ he 
traced to a lode which he sold to Jonathan Meeker, a smelter of 
Galena,” whence it became known as the “ Meeker Diggings.” It 
was very productive also and yielded a half million pounds before 
it was worked out. 

Finney and Cresswell were the discoverers of a lode which was 
sold to McClintock and became known as the “McClintock 
Range.” It was very valuable and produced 700,000 pounds of 

% Holford, Grant County, 455-56; Grant County (1881), 677. 

*t Anon., “ Platteville,” Feb. 1, 1845. Ore then sold for $5.00 per 1,000 pounds. 


®? Holford, Grant County, 455; Anon., “ Platteville,’ Feb. 1, 1845. 
%8 Ibid., Holford and Anon, 
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ore before long. Dr. Davidson struck a lead also on the Finney 
Patch which yielded 97,000 pounds in time. These are only some 
of the bigger discoveries during the years 1828-31." 

Increasing production of mineral called for more and better 
smelting facilities. Captain Comstock put up a furnace about one 
and a half miles southwest of the village by 1830. Likewise 
Holmes and Morse built a log furnace about two miles from the 
village at this time or a little later.°° Another furnace was built 
in this period by S. G. Bates and E, Almes about four miles south 
of the village. These were all crude, log furnaces. A description 
of their construction and operation, from a little earlier period 
in Illinois, is applicable to these: 


“They cut down two or three big trees and divide them in logs five 
feet long; then they dig a small basin in the ground and pile three or 
four of these logs on top of each other over this basin; then they cover 
it with the same wood, and put three more logs, shorter than the first, 
on top, and one at each end, crosswise. This makes a kind of box, in 
which they put the mineral; then they pile as much wood as they can 
on top and around it. When this is done, they set fire to it from under, 
the logs burn up, and partly melt the mineral. They are sometimes 
obliged to repeat the operation three times in order to extract all the 
matter. This matter, falling into the basin, forms a lump, which they 
afterward melt over again into bars, weighing from sixty to eighty 
pounds” [for easy transportation]}.°® 


Since the efficiency of such log smelting furnaces was necessarily 
low, the yield being on the average only about 45 percent of the 
mineral in the ore, so-called “ash furnaces” were used to get 
additional ore from the ashes in the log furnaces. Rountree had 
two of these in operation for his own use (and perhaps for service 
to others, too) whereby he secured an additional 15 percent of 
ore. But even this 60 percent yield left much wasted, until the 
blast furnaces were introduced a half dozen years later, 1836, by 
Rountree and a few associates, who organized a company to build 
and operate them.” 

Undoubtedly the low price for mineral and the high price for 
food supplies in these hard times stimulated the early development 

4 Ibid. 

% Anon., “ Platteville,” Feb. 1, 1845. 


% Grant County (1881), 393-94. 
51 ““ Remembrances,’ Rountree (1870), Platteville Witness, Reprint, Sept. 5, 1934. 
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of farming. In addition to the farms already mentioned, there 
were Orn’s, Rountree’s, Vineyard’s, Crusons’, Hollman’s near Elk 
Grove (1830), and perhaps others. From necessity, farms were 
rather meagerly equipped.** Hollman says he commenced with 
“one cow and calf; one brood sow; and soon thereafter purchased 
a yoke of oxen; five calves; and a lot of fowls consisting of 
chickens, turkeys, and geese.” °® Scant as was the farming layout, 
it did furnish locally the basic needs for food—meat, milk, butter, 
eggs, supplemented by cereals, especially corn, and by vegetables 
of various kinds—so that in time a surplus of provisions was avail- 
able for the people living in the village. 

Hard times began to lessen with the spring of 1831, due prin- 
cipally to the rise in the price of mineral which soon went up to 
$12 per thousand pounds and, in the course of the next two 
years, mounted to $25 per thousand. The mines were yielding 
well, and this meant real prosperity, for there was plenty of 
money, although most of it at the time was paper currency in 
which there was naturally an element of risk depending upon 
the soundness of the bank issuing the bills. 

A very important newcomer in the village, Dr. John Bevans, 
arrived in 1832. He was the first physician to locate and to remain 
there. Not only was he skilled in his profession, considering the 
state of medical knowledge then, but he was destined to become 
a civic leader.®° 

Just as the community began to prosper somewhat, it experienced 
a genuine scare—although not greatly endangered—from the 
Indians led by Black Sparrow Hawk. It was known as the “ Black 
Hawk War.” ®* Naturally the mining region was greatly alarmed 


58 Anon., “* Platteville,’ Feb. 1, 1845. Orn’s and Rountree’s farms were opened 
in 1829. 


5° Hollman’s Autobiography, 29. 

* Anon., “ Platteville,” Feb. 1, 1845. 

“1H. E. Legler, Leading Events of Wisconsin History (Milwaukee, 1898), 172 f.; 
R. G. Thwaites, Story of Wisconsin (Boston, 1899), 180-92; Grant County (1881), 
461-72, 678-79; Holford, Grant County, 263-69, 456; Anon., “ Platteville,” Feb. 1, 
1845; Hollman’s Autobiography, 29-33; Pease (1928), chap. 9; Lloyd or Frank France, 
“Exploits of the Early Indians,’’ Platteville Journal, Jan. 24, 1906; manuscript copy, 
official ‘‘ Muster Roll of Captain John H. Rountree’s Company of Iowa Mounted Volun- 
teers under Command of Colonel Dodge.’” Rountree Papers, Wisconsin Historical Society 
Library; photostat in possession of the author. 
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at the “invasion,” especially after the defeat of the Illinois troops 
on Stillman’s Creek, about twenty-five miles from Dixon, and 
specific measures of defense were taken. About fifteen forts or 
blockhouses were put up in several places extending from Sugar 
River in Green County to Cassville in Grant County. The most 
important of these were: 


Union (Dodge's smelting works, near Dodgeville), Defiance (Parkin- 
son’s farm, five miles southeast of Mineral Point), Hamilton (William 
S. Hamilton’s smelting works, now Wiota), Jackson (at Mineral Point), 
Blue Mounds (one and a half miles south of East Blue Mound), 
Parish’s (at Thomas J. Parish’s smelting works, now Wingville), Cass- 
ville, Platteville, Gratiot’s Grove, Diamond Grove, White Oak Springs, 
Old Shullsburg, and Elk Grove.*? 


These forts, many of them with stockades surrounding them, 
were for defense and also for places of refuge in case of attack. 
The blockhouse at Platteville was called Fort Dodge,®* and it 
was located on the Rountree homestead across Pine Street at the 
foot of Oak Street. The general pattern used in building a block- 
house is thus described: 


A space of about twenty feet square was laid out and logs were cribbed 
up to about twelve or fourteen feet, forming the first story. The second 
story was built in the same manner, except that it extended about four 
feet beyond the first story on all sides. Loopholes were cut at regular 
intervals on all sides of the blockhouse in both stories and in the pro- 
jecting part of the floor of the second story in order that the Indians 
coming up to set it afire could be shot from above.*4 


A circular stockade, about 100 feet in diameter, surrounded the 
blockhouse in Platteville, forming an additional protection. 

The immediate defense of the village rested upon a squad of 
volunteers under the command of Captain Irvin O’Harra. Happily 
the Indians never appeared although one night the alarm was 
sounded and the inhabitants crowded into the fort where they 
almost suffocated before the morning came.* 

But Platteville, in addition to its own defense, contributed also 
to that of the mining region in general through the organization 
of a company of mounted rangers, under Rountree as captain, and 


®@R. G. Thwaites, “Story of the Black Hawk War,” Wisconsin Historical Society, 
Collections, 12:232 (1892). There were ten other “ forts’ in northern Illinois. Ibid. 

* Holiman’s Autobiography, 29. 

® France, “ Exploits of Indians,’ and interview with H. E. France, Platteville. 

% Hollman’s Autobiography, 29. 
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a spy company under Dixon. They made up one company of 
Major Dodge's force which codperated with the United States 
Regulars and the Illinois troops in pursuing and fighting Black 
Hawk, and they scouted the country in search of Indians, 

A photostatic copy of the official muster roll of Rountree’s 
company is in the hands of the writer. It is entitled, “ Muster Roll 
of John H. Rountree’s company of Iowa Mounted Volunteers 
under command of Col. Dodge,” and contains the following names: 

1 John H. Rountree Capt 


2 George Robison 1 Lieut 

3 James P. Cox 2 Lieut 

4 J. H. Dixon 1 Sergt 

5 Cleland McMurry 2 Sergt 

6 Hiram Wells 3 Sergt 

7 Thomas Brooks 4 Sergt 
8 William Davidson Private 22 Geo. Rosamire 
9 Irvin O’Harra bs {Rosemeyer? } Private 
10 Frederick Hollman "% 23 Thos. Fitzpatrick . 
11 John Henderson . 24 Wm. Carpenter ° 
12 Allen Carpenter Vs 25 Missouri Dixon ¢ 
13 James Hopkins s 26 J. B. Lavine ? 
14. Wm. Flint . 27 D. McGaws £ 
15 A. Rasdell ° 28 B. H. Duncan 7 
16 William Dean , 29 John Rains . 
17 Charles Lewis e 30 James Kaney = 
18 James Vanwagoner ” 31 J. Sturdevant z 
19 Wm. H. Farmer ? 32 Thomas Ion ” 
20 Edward James . 33 John Earnest J 


21 Verni Dawson " 34 Abram Travis " 


35 Daniel McMullen - 

Hollman says in his Autobiography that he was living at Elk 
Grove when the war broke out, and since the blockhouse there 
was filled to overflowing at the first alarm, he accepted the offer 
of Rountree to come to his house with his family. The alarm 
mentioned above at Platteville, caused Hollman to send his wife 
and four children to St. Louis, and thence to his mother-in-law’s 
home until the war should end. Relieved of anxiety for them, he 
then enlisted in Rountree’s company. Of his experiences he writes: 


We drilled awhile; then scouted to some extent, and finally joined 
forces with captain Gentry’s company at Belmont. From Belmont we 
all went together to the rendezvous at Mineral Point, where we were © 


 Ibid., 28-30, 35. Hollman had purchased a farm at Elk Grove in 1830. He took 
George Rosemeyer along with him. Rountree’s house was near the fort. 
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joined by Colonel Dodge’s command, recruited for the same service 
against Blackhawk and his bands, in which we were enlisted. All the 
commands... when united amounted to less than three hundred men.* 

Concerning the negotiations with the Winnebago, Hollman 
says that Dodge moved his command to Blue Mounds for the 
purpose of having a “talk” with them where it was soon found 


that they would remain peaceable. This determination, Hollman 
continues, 


caused great rejoicings upon the part of the white settlers. Colonel 
Dodge’s command occupied a very perilous position during the con- 
tinuance of the council, for in case they had seen fit to act in an unfriendly 
manner, and to have attacked our little force with their overwhelming 
force of dusky warriors, it being estimated as being fifteen hundred 
strong, they could easily have defeated, scattered, and perhaps entirely 
destroyed the entire command of Colonel Dodge, and thus at one blow 
they could have placed the settlers in the lead mines at their mercy, and 
freely and without material hindrance, finished up the contest with the 
tomahawk and scalping knife. It was a most critical moment, and when 
it was finally settled that the Indians at the Mounds were to remain 


peaceably at home, we marched in the best of spirits toward Wm. H. 
Hamilton's Station.®** 


From here Dodge sent messengers to General Atkinson, who was 
coming up the Fox River Valley in Illinois, asking for orders 
and instructions in codperation with his forces. 

While waiting at Fort Hamilton, word came that the killing 
of two men near Sinsinawa Mound had put the people of Platte- 
ville and vicinity in flight towards Galena.® Of this situation 
Hollman says, “Mr. Rountree finding his command too small 
offered his resignation, which was accepted by Colonel Dodge.” 
Rountree was, thereupon, directed to go to Galena to deliver an 
order from Dodge to John Atchison, Esq., “to furnish sufficient 
arms, ammunition and provisions to those who were in Fort Dodge 
at Platteville, as they should stand in need.” "° Then Dodge sent 
Hollman to Platteville to assure the people of his protection. 

Hollman says Dodge addressed him as follows: 


“Mr. Hollman it has been reported to me that the settlers at Platte- 
ville, and in that vicinity are about to break up, and leave for other 
localities which are considered more safe. This must be prevented, and 

* Ibid., 30. 

* Ibid. 


* James Thompson and James Boxley were killed. Grant County (1881), 464. 
 Hollman’s Autobiography, 31. 
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I have selected you to go to Platteville, in order that this stampede of 
the inhabitants may be stopped. Tell them for me that in as much as 
they have a strong blockhouse that I want them to stay and defend it, 
and in order that they may be able to do so, I have ordered that pro- 
visions, arms and ammunition in sufficient quantities be furnished them. 
In addition to this I will keep a watch over their welfare, and if danger 
should threaten them, I shall endeavor to protect them. Here is your 
commission as commissary of subsistance. You will retain your position 
in the company to which you belong, but will be detailed to act as I now 
instruct you to. You must start for Platteville by daylight. The distance 
is about fifty miles, you have a good horse. Ride hard. If you kill your 
horse, get another one and go forward. By all means get to Fort Dodge 
by to morrow evening. Take as straight a course as possible. You will 
be able to see the Platte Mounds. Keep near them, but to the left of 
them. Avoid all thickets, and keep in the open prairie. If you see Indians 
at a distance and you can reach timber take shelter there in. Select as 
large a tree as possible to protect your. person, and in case you can 
reach no tree, take your position behind your horse. See that your 
carbine is well loaded. Be off early, and act with the greatest caution.” ™ 


In detailing the narrative of this trip Hollman says: 


A young man presented me with a pistol, remarking at the time that 
it was loaded, and that I might stand in need of it. At four o'clock in the 
morning, after bidding “goodbye” to Doctor Davidson, and other 
friends, I took my departure for Platteville. The weather was pleasant, 
and I rode forward rapidly. By two o'clock in the afternoon my horse 
showed signs of great fatigue, and being near a spot where water and 
grass was abundant, I thought I would rest him, and permit him to graze. 
Knowing that he would not leave me, I slipped the bridle from his 
head and turned him loose. I now partook of some food which I had 
for the occasion, and then threw myself upon the grass to rest. In a 
moment I was sound asleep. 

This was near the spot where Belmont Station now stands. Thoughts 
of Indians disturbed my sleep. I was soon awakened by hearing loud 
shouts. I sprang to my feet, and on a ridge three or four hundred yards 
off, I beheld two Indians approaching me, one some distance ahead of the 
other, and yelling at the top of his voice. I was cool and collected, but 
felt perfectly certain that five minutes more would end my earthly ex- 
istence. In an instant I had determined what to do, as I had resolved 
to sell my life as dearly as possible. I took shelter behind my horse, 
and leveled my carbine at the first Indian, with the intention of wounding 
or killing him and reserving the pistol shot for the other. When the 
foremost Indian came sufficiently near to perceive that I was prepared to 
shoot him, he yelled at the top of his voice, and in perfectly pure English 
“Don’t shoot! don’t shoot! it is me, Fred Dixon.” My feeling of 
relief were entirely indescribable. I felt, no doubt, much as does an — 
innocent man who is upon the scaffold, ready to be executed, and is 
pardoned at the last moment. The supposed Indian approached, and 
proved to be Fred Dixon indeed, an Indian trader, and the very man 
of whom I had purchased a cabin. He was in command of some Indian 


" Ibid., 31-32. 
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scouts. Of course we were both equally rejoiced at this strange meeting. 
We now sat down and took a hearty meal together. Soon afterwards 
Dixon and his companion started in the direction of Shullsburg, and I 
resumed my journey to Platteville, which I finally reached, although I 
thought when I encountered the supposed Indians that I had seen it 
for the last time. When I arrived at Platteville, I met with a joyous 
reception. The excitement had already somewhat subsided, as the news 
that the Winnebagoes were friendly had already reached the inhabitants. 
The promised supplies from Galena soon afterwards arrived, and I soon 
had a warehouse full of arms, ammunition and provisions. Men, women, 
and children were registered, and also the daily rations to which they 
were entitled, which were, one ration for each man or woman, and half 
a ration for each child. The rations consisted of two pounds of flour, 
and one and one half pounds of pork. The young men drew their 
supplies daily, while the married men drew sufficient each Saturday to 
last during the week. The arms and ammunition was divided among 
those who were to garrison the fort. The company drilled occasionally, 
but as no Indians appeared in the vicinity, the interest slackened 
somewhat. 

As farm work must be done, it was done by a few men in rotation 
who worked with guns on guard. As there was no molestation everyone 
returned to work." 


The most distinguished local participant in the Black Hawk 
War, however, was Joseph H. Dickson, who enlisted in Rountree’s 
company as first sergeant for a month, and was then made captain 


in Rountree’s place. His experiences are best told in his own 
words: 


The Black Hawk War was commenced in the month of May, when 
on the first intelligence of hostilities by the Indians, I joined a mounted 
company of volunteers raised at Platteville. At the organization, I. was 
elected Orderly Sergeant in John H. Rountree’s company; and in that 
capacity I served one month, when, in consequence of the absence of 
the Captain, I was chosen to command the company, and thus served 
about one month. Then, by the order of Colonel Dodge, I took command 
of a spy company, and continued in that capacity, in front of the army, 
during the chases to Rock River, Fort Winnebago, and to the Wisconsin 
Heights; and at the latter place, I, with my spy company, commenced 
.the attack on a band of Indians who were kept in the rear of the retreating 
Indian army, and chased them to the main body of the Indians, when 
we were fired at several times, but without injury to my command. 

After the battle of the Wisconsin Heights, and the army was supplied 
with provisions, we again pursued the Indian trail, and I took the lead 
with my company and followed to the Bad Axe River, by command of 
General Atkinson. At the Bad Axe, I discovered, the evening before the 
battle, the trail of Black Hawk with a party of about forty Indians, who 
had left the main trail, and gone up the river; which fact I reported to 
the commanding General. On the next morning, my company encountered 


® Ibid., 32-33. 
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and engaged a company of Indians at a place near to where I had the 
evening before discovered the trail of Black Hawk and his party. During 
the battle that ensued, my command killed fourteen Indians, and after 
a short time, say an hour’s engagement, General Dodge with his force, 
and General Atkinson with his regular army, arrived at the place where 
I had engaged this party consisting of about forty Indians; and about 
the time of their arrival, we had killed and dispersed the whole party. 
The main body of the enemy had gone down the river, after they had 
entered on the River Bottom. I pursued with my command, passing 
General Henry’s brigade formed on the Mississippi Bottom; I crossed the 
Slough, and engaged a squad of Indians, who were making preparations 
to cross the River; after which we were fired upon, and returned the 
fire of several bands or squads of Indians, before the army arrived. I 
and several of my men were wounded before the other troops came up. 
After the battle was over, I was taken with others on board of a 
steamer, which came along soon after, to Prairie du Chien, where I was 
properly cared for, and my wounds received suitable attention."® 


The wound referred to was in the ankle; for this disability 
Dickson later received a government pension of $20 a month. 

The men in Rountree’s company were paid for one month’s 
service (May 17 to June 17, 1832) under him as captain, and for 
one month’s service (June 17 to July 17) under Captain Dick- 
son."* The “Home Guards,” if they may be called that, under 
Captain O’Harra, were never mustered into the service. 

In spite of the Black Hawk War, new discoveries of mineral 
added to the importance and the wealth of the community. In 
1832 Teller and Richards “discovered a lead that yielded a 
million pounds before it was worked out.” About the same time, 
or perhaps later, Sylvester Gridley discovered a lead from which 
he raised about 50,000 pounds of “float” and then sold out to 
James R. Vineyard for $300. This property was afterward re- 
ferred to as the famous “ Vineyard Lead,” and produced 2,000,000 
pounds of ore.”® 

At this time another noteworthy birth occurred in the locality. 
It was that of Justus D. Hooser, the eldest son of Jacob Hooser, 
born on March 12, 1832. When eighteen years old, he went to - 


% Wisconsin Historical Society, Collections, 5:315-17 (1868). The date of the nar- 
tative is 1855. 

™ Anon., “ Platteville,” Feb. 1, 1845. 

™ Letter of United States Treasury Department to Colonel Dodge, Washington, D.C., 
Jan. 15, 1851, Wisconsin Historical Society, Collections, 5:285-86 (1868). Rountree 
had been “ injured,” so that Captain Dixon took his command in a scouting movement 
on July 20 or 21. Grant County (1881), 465. 

™ Holford, Grant County, 457; Anon., “* Platteville,’’ Feb. 1, 1845. 
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California for a period of eight years and then returned to a 
farm in the vicinity, where he spent the remainder of his life.” 

That the community was being maintained on the basis of law 
and order is evidenced by the record of two cases in the court of 
the justice of the peace. These were Vebans vs. Carpenter, “ for 
an ox goring a horse”; and Hooser vs. Davidson, “ for shooting 
hogs.” Both cases were recorded in 1832 and are said to be the 
first ones at Platteville.” 

An event of great future significance for the village and the 
vicinity was the beginning in 1832 of an organized religious life. 
In April, Smith L. Robinson, itinerant missionary from the Indiana 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, came to Platte- 
ville. Rountree’s home was opened to him for preaching services, 
and a class was organized consisting of six persons—Mr. and Mrs. 
Rountree, Mr. and Mrs. William B. Vineyard, Miss Paine, and 
Mr. McMurry. These six were the founders of Methodism in 
Platteville and southwest Wisconsin, and were preceded in the 
state only by the founders of the Methodist mission at Green Bay 
in 1829. 

The first regularly appointed minister to Platteville was the 
Rev. John T. Mitchell, a brother of Mrs. Rountree, who came 
in October, 1832. Besides preaching in Rountree’s house every 
three or four weeks, he preached the same number of times at the 
other places in his circuit, which included Mineral Point, Wiota, 
Shullsburg, or Gratiot’s Grove, and Galena. During the first year 
of the Rev. Mr. Mitchell’s work the “society” progressed suffi- 
ciently to become organized permanently, and the log room about 
sixteen feet square, which Rountree had used as his court room, 
was fitted with pulpit and seats as a regular meeting house. On 
December 22 and 23, 1833, this was dedicated as the church. 
An additional man being needed for this large circuit, the confer- 
ence of 1833 sent the Rev. Barton Randall here, but the Rev. Mr. 
Mitchell continued in his Platteville work until 1836. 

Improvements went forward in other matters also during 1833. 


™ Grant County (1881), 908. 
7 Anon., “ Platteville,” Feb. 1, 1845. 
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The post office which had been closed and moved to Elk Grove 
in 1831 was now reopened in Platteville. At Elk Grove the post- 
master had been Justus de Seelhorst, and his receipts for the year 
1833 were reported to the United States government as $1.12. 
In this same year, also, Rountree reopened his store which was 
of great convenience to all the settlers in the region. 

One of the greatest events of this year in its relation to the 
future, however, was the arrival of “an energetic Irishman” by 
the name of Stewart McKee, who was interested in establishing 
a sawmill. Since he was acquainted at Shoal Creek, Illinois, with 
the Rev. Samuel Mitchell, the father-in-law of Rountree, he was 
aided in locating in the Platteville region by Rountree. McKee 
chose a site on the Little Platte in Section 24, Town of Harrison, 
as it was afterward designated in the survey, about five miles 
southwest of the village. When the news spread that his mill 
was in operation, “his services were employed day and night to 
supply the wants of the miners, farmers, builders, and all others 
who began or contemplated improvements... even to the furtherest 
inhabitated point of Iowa Territory.”"® This may be a slight 
exaggeration, but it is a fact that McKee’s mill was an important 
addition to the community and that it was a very busy place for 
a great many years. Until sawed lumber was available for build- 
ing, all houses and other structures were made of hewn logs, in 
many cases primitively put up by notching the ends and laying 
the logs together, and then filling the “chinks” with sod. From 
now on frame structures could be built from lumber obtained at 
McKee’s mill. 

The survey of this area was a necessary step in the proper de- 
velopment of the mining region and until it was made everyone 
was simply a squatter on any piece of ground he may have picked 
out which had not been claimed by someone.else. These claims 
were supposed to be made in accordance with the mining regu- 
lations established by the United States government, and super- 
vised by an agent in the “mines.” By the regulations of 1825 


™ Grant County (1881), 719-20; Platteville Journal (Grant County Cent. Ed., Sep- 
tember, 1936). 
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two of more miners were to work together as partners, and they 
might lay claim to tracts 200 yards square. These claims they could 
stake out as their own, and retain them if they found mineral by 
paying the government a specified rent; if they did not find mineral, 
they were allowed to abandon the claims. It is remarkable how 
little confusion and disorder resulted from such haphazard pro- 
cedure.*° But it was necessary under the circumstances. 

In 1830 a survey of the boundary line between Illinois and 
Michigan Territory (which then included Wisconsin) was made 
by the United States government. This became a base line for the 
further survey of the whole region, and in 1833 Sylvester Sibley, 
the surveyor, established what was designated as the Fourth Prin- 
cipal Meridian running north from the base line.*’ This is the 
present eastern boundary of Grant County. From these two lines 
the land was laid out in tracts six miles square, each tract desig- 
nated as a township. Each township was subdivided into sections 
one mile square, and the sections were numbered from one to 
thirty-six. 

In terms of this survey, the squatters who had located here 
were almost wholly in Section 15, Township 3 north, Range 1 
west. In present-day terms the eastern boundary would pass 
through the intersection of Grant and Broadway, and be near 
the roundhouse beyond the Milwaukee depot; the southern bound- 
ary would be at Hillside Cemetery; the western would be Jay 
and Washington streets; and the northern would be Carter Street. 
The present Main Street cuts through its center east and west, 
while Second and Lydia streets cut through the center north and 
south.*? 

After the survey was made, the United States government 
opened a land office at Mineral Point in 1834 and offered the 


* The Rev. Alfred Brunson tells of the methods used by squatters to protect their 
claims. Quoted in John G. Gregory's Southwestern Wisconsin, A History of Old Craw- 
ford County (Chicago, 1932), 1:85. Farmers were also required to have permits. 
Grant County (1881). 

®! Schafer, ‘‘ Early Platteville,’ Wisconsin Magazine of History, 6:14 (September, 1922). 

82““Map of City of Platteville’’ and map of “Town of Platteville” in Standard Atlas 
of Grant County (Ogles and Company, Chicago, 1918). 
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lands for sale, making certain mineral reservations.** Of course, 
each person wanted to secure his claim. “A meeting of the 
squatters was called at once, to devise measures to protect their 
interests.” ** At this meeting it was arranged that Major Rountree 
should enter all of the W. 4, and also the W. 2 of the SE. 
lf of Section 15, which would take in approximately all of the 
present city south of Carter Street and between Washington and 
Second streets and south of Main Street between Jay Street and the 
Northwestern depot. Henry Carl was to enter the SW. %4 of 
the NE. % of Section 15, roughly speaking between Oak, Main, 
and Lutheran streets today. J. R. Vineyard was to enter the N. 
Y4 of the NE. % which would roughly be everything north of 
Carl’s entry to Madison Street and east of Rountree’s entry as 
mentioned. It was agreed at the meeting that these three men 
would deed to those who had squatters’ rights the claims that they 
then possessed if they so wished. This was done. 

Among the settlers who came to the community within the next 
two years are mentioned: 


William Long, Samuel Moore, William Martin, John Wiley, Henry 
Snowdon, Richard Waller, Robert Chapman, Benjamin Farmer, Miles 
Vineyard, Richard Bonson, Robert Bonson, Samuel Huntington, Richard 
Huntington, Lorenzo Bevans, Edward Estabrook, James T. Murphy, 
Edward Hugill, Thomas Rowe, David Crockett, Robert Meyers, Joseph 
Chalders, J. W. Woodcock, W. W. Barstow, Thomas Lewis, James Bon- 
son, George Snowdon, Neely Gray, Abner Coates, William Blundell, 
N. D. French, and Dr. A. R. Locey and his sister.*® 


Though some eventually left, many stayed permanently and be- 
came leading persons in the village and its vicinity, some as miners 
and farmers, some as mechanics, and some as business and pro- 
fessional men. 

An outstanding event in 1834 was the erection of a community 
building to be used as a combined school and church. Naturally 
this would be located on Section 16, which had been set aside 
by the ordinance of May 20, 1785, adopted by the Congress of 


83 Anon., “ Platteville,’’ June 6, 1845; Joseph Schafer, Wisconsin Lead Region ( Madi- 
son, 1932), map of the “ History of Land Selection,” 114. 
% Evans (1898). 


8 Holford, Grant County, 457; Anon., ‘‘ Platteville,"’ Feb. 1, 1845. 
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the Confederation for the support of public schools in each town- 
ship of the public lands. This idea of the importance of education 
was further enforced in the famous Ordinance of 1787, wherein 
Article 3 provided as follows: “ Religion, morality and knowledge, 
being necessary to good government and the happiness of mankind, 
schools and the means of education shall forever be encouraged.” 

But there was a local reason also for putting this building on 
a section a little way out in the country. In addition to the Platte- 
ville settlement, there were two others near-by—not so large or 
flourishing as Platteville—having several families and children 
to be provided for. One of these settlements had grown up about 
Comstock’s furnace, which was later the site of Helker’s mill; 
the other one in the locality of the Hooser farms, and known as 
“Trish Hill.” In these three settlements there were enough children 
for a small school, so the building was conveniently located on 
the right (north) side of the ridge road running from Platteville 
south and west past the Comstock furnace, Described in present- 
day terminology, it was located a little northwest of the inter- 
section of Jay and Court streets, in the field lying south of the 
main barn on the Platteville Teachers College farm. This build- 
ing, 20x24 feet, was made of hewn logs. Three hundred dollars 
was pledged by subscription for its erection, but it cost only 
$147.50 and was completed in June, 1834. 

Samuel Huntington, who had just come here, was the first 
teacher; he taught in the new building during 1834 and 1835. 
The length of each school year is not now known. Tuition paid 
by the parents of the children, each pupil being charged at the 
rate of $1.00 per month, or $3.00 per quarter, supplied the 
necessary funds. It appears that from fifteen to twenty-five pupils 
were enrolled, more or less regularly. Their teacher is said to 
have been about “forty years of age, eccentric, exacting, but not 
severe.” Not only teaching but the lure of mining also appealed 
to him—perhaps the latter more than the former—for he spent 
many hours prospecting. “ Finally in 1836 he was amply rewarded 
by discovering a valuable lead within a few steps of the school 
house ...called the Huntington Lead. It turned out about 300 
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thousand of mineral, worth from twenty to thirty dollars a thou- 
sand.” Nothing is known of Huntington’s subsequent life. This 
building became the meeting house of the Methodists until their 
village church was completed in 1837.°° 

The crowning event, of course, in the early history of Platte- 
ville, was the planning of the village site, begun in 1835.°" For 
this purpose Rountree employed Thomas Hugill, Sr., who had 
come here a few years previously “from a little mining village 
in Yorkshire, England. This village was located in a narrow 
valley. It had narrow streets, small blocks, and a tiny public 
square perched partly in the valley, and partly on the hillside, and 
between the square and the main street of the village was a row 
of short lots.” Apparently without any idea that the town would 
be anything more than a little mining settlement, Hugill recreated 
the main features of his little native village here in the wilds of 
Wisconsin. 

Of course local conditions determined some matters in his 
survey, the chief one being the establishment of a base line for 
his work. Instead of following the cardinal points of the compass, 
he made use of the general run of the mineral ranges, which 
marked the location of the miners’ diggings. A trail, or kind of 
road, ran through the hazel bush and timber, following approxi- 
mately Main Street of today, on each side of which were claims 
and diggings with piles of dirt. As a practical matter, therefore, 
it was necessary to run the base line so as to avoid these diggings 
as far as possible. This caused his “ Main Street” to deflect about 
seventeen degrees north of a true westerly direction from his 
starting point, which was at the corner of Main and Bonson streets, 
as they were then designated. From this base line he surveyed 
about eighteen acres just a little below the center of Section 15, 
in the NW. 1/4 of Township 3 north, Range 1 west. Within 


8 From the “schoolhouse” they moved in the winter of 1836 to a log cabin near 
the present City Hall (Rountree, 1883) at the “corner of Furnace and Fourth Streets.” 
Holford, Grant County, 500, says that the frame church was not put up in 1837, as 
usually given, but in 1839. 

8' After Major Rountree had platted the town of Platteville, in 1835, he placed an 
advertisement of it in the North Western Gazette and Galena Advertiser, Sept. 19, 1835, 
3 facsimile of which appears in the Wéiscomsin Magazine of History, 6:40 (Septem- 

t, 1922). 
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this area he marked out nineteen lots, the nineteenth being the 
site of the present Episcopal Church. The survey included the 
public square and the following streets: Bonson, Court, Park Place, 
Chestnut, and Elm running north and south; Main, Irving Place, 
Mineral, Market, and Furnace running east and west. The 
boundaries of this area were: on the south, Main Street to the bend 
by the present Mining School; on the west, a line running from 
the point of the bend mentioned north to the alley just beyond 
the present Water Tower; on the north, this alley; and on the 
east, Bonson Street. 

This survey is known as the “Original Plan of the Village of 
Platteville.” In the following year, 1836, this survey was en- 
larged by the addition of twenty-eight lots, comprising about 
eighteen more acres. This extension was on the north and north- 
east to Rountree Street (now Adams) and Lewis Street; and on 
the south and southeast just across Pine Street and beyond Oak 
Street. These lots were numbered twenty to forty-seven. Addi- 
tional streets in this area were: Pine on the south, Rountree and 
Lewis on the north, and Fourth, Third, Second, and Oak on the 
east. 
Platting a village site made possible a mew Platteville. As it 
was then, Old Platteville was wholly outside of the area of the 
nineteen lots in the original plan. It was down in the valley or 
on its sloping sides, south of Pine Street, between the McGregor 
home and the ridge east of, and alongside, Lydia Street today. 
Here were the old buildings: Rountree’s log house, store, tavern 
or hotel, furnace, and miners’ cabins. The new site was much 
more suitable for a permanent place of residence and business, 
being on higher ground, mainly level, but sufficiently rolling for 
good drainage. There were a few open spaces, but much bush and 
timber growth, which would make clearing necessary. The site, 
however, was generally attractive, in a good location, and with 


improvement it would become an attractive and desirable place 
in which to live. 





The Octagon House at Hudson 


By Wiis H. MILLER 


OR NEARLY ninety years the octagon house in Hudson, 
Wisconsin, has been a familiar landmark to four generations, 
and is pointed out as one of the fine examples of octagonal 

architecture in the state. The most widely known of Wisconsin’s 
octagon houses is the one in Watertown, now in the possession 
of the Watertown Historical Society and used as a museum.’ The 
Hudson octagon house is owned and occupied by John Moffat 
Hughes and family. Mr. Hughes, a grandson of the original 
builder, is land commissioner for the Northern Pacific Railroad. 

The Hudson octagon house was built in the summer of 1855 
by John S. Moffat and his wife, the former Nancy Bennet. Natives 
of New York State, the Moffats had come to the frontier village of 
Hudson in 1854 and first occupied the house in the autumn of 
1855. 

John S. Moffat was born in Etna, New York, in 1814. He 
was the grandson of the Rev. John Moffat (1729-88), who gave 
De Witt Clinton, the builder of the Erie Canal and three times 
governor of New York, his first lessons in Latin and Greek. The 
Rev. Mr. Moffat was one of the first graduates of Princeton 
College.” 

In 1854 when John S. Moffat moved to Hudson from New 
York State, he was first employed as a clerk in the United States 
Land Office for the Chippewa District, then located in Hudson, 
which had been moved from St. Croix Falls in 1849. The register 





WILLIs H. MILLER, assistant editor of the Hudson Star-Observer, writes 
an entertaining story of an octagon house found in the northwestern 
part of the state—another entry for the list of Wisconsin octagon 
houses. As a landmark, it may require a visit after awhile. 

1 Wisconsin Magazine of History, 24:167-73 (December, 1940). 


?R. Burnham Moffat, Moffat Genealogies (Privately printed, 1909). This source 
contains a wealth of material on the Moffat family and its many descendants. 
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at the land office was John O. Henning, his brother-in-law. 

Incidentally, the minutes of the meeting of the Hudson city 
council for August 26, 1857, reveal that Moffat was awarded the 
contract to open Third Street as a thoroughfare in the city: of 
Hudson for the consideration of $80. 

He was vitally interested in the civic affairs of both Hudson 
and St. Croix County. Upon the resignation of Judge E. J. Matteson 
in 1857, Moffat succeeded him as police justice, and he held this 
office for thirteen years.* On May 16, 1867, he was admitted to 
the bar, began the practice of law in Hudson, and in 1871 was 
joined in his practice by his son-in-law, Thomas Hughes. Moffat 
was elected county judge of St. Croix County in April, 1869, 
and served until 1877. For many years Judge Moffat maintained 
a law office in Hudson.° He died in 1903. 

Nancy Bennet Moffat was the daughter of Phineas Bennet, 
prominent inventor of Ithaca, New York, in the middle nineteenth 
century. She was born in 1822 and died at Hudson in 1894. 

The Moffats and their ten-year-old daughter, Mary, later Mrs. 
Thomas Hughes, left their home in Ithaca, New York, in 1854, 
traveling by railroad as far as Galena, Illinois, then the western 
terminus. From Galena they continued on a Mississippi River 
steamboat to Prescott, Wisconsin, the small village at the junction 
of the Mississippi and St. Croix rivers. From there they traveled 
by wagon to Hudson, a distance of eighteen miles. They were 
not total strangers in this frontier community since Mrs. Moffat 
had two married sisters living in Hudson, Mrs. Garrett Lacy 
(Lucinda) and Mrs. John O. Henning (Fidelia). 

At the time of the Moffats’ arrival, the village was prosperous 
and progressive, giving promise of becoming a metropolis of the 
West. In fact a wave of prosperity was sweeping this entire 
section. Immigrants were pouring into the St. Croix Valley, many 
of them coming to Hudson from the older settlements in western 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio. The 1850’s saw the influx of 


* Volume I, Records of the Minutes of the City of Hudson, Wisconsin, at the office 
of the City Clerk at Hudson. 

* Hudson Star and Times, May 22, 1891. 

A Berryman, History of the Bench and Bar of Wisconsin (Chicago, 1898), 
2:314-16. 




















HUDSON’S OCTAGON HOUSE, ABOUT 1876 


Included in the picture (below) are Mrs. Thomas Hughes and Thomas, 
Jr., Judge and Mrs. J. S. Moffat, and (above) Mr. Thomas Hughes, and 
three cousins. From stereopticon view by courtesy of John Moffat Hughes. 
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many substantial families, who greatly shaped the progress of 
the community. 

Hudson was a beehive of activity at this period: lumbering 
was in full swing, with five sawmills in operation; river packets 
and steamers made regular stops; the rich farmlands of Hudson 
Prairie had been opened in 1851, and were producing bumper 
crops. The Paradise Flour Mills were established on the Willow 
River in 1853; stores, hotels, and other places of business were 
carrying on a thriving business. The Hudson Journal and the 
North Star, weekly newspapers, had their beginnings in the early 
1850’s, and seven church denominations were organized prior 
to 1858. 

Deciding to locate permanently in Hudson, then a community 
of less than 1,000 inhabitants, the Moffats erected the octagon 
house in the autumn of 1855 on lots 7 and 8, block A, in the 
Gibson and Henning addition to the city of Hudson.° It was not 
until January 6, 1857, that the lots were officially recorded in 
the Moffat name at the office of the register of deeds for St. Croix 
County.” The deed to the property states that the sum of $175 
was paid for the lots. 

It is assumed that the octagon style of architecture, for this 
particular house, was carried westward by John S. Moffat. While 
living in Homer, New York, in the late 1830's, he had greatly 
admired an octagon building there, and probably chose this 
design for his Wisconsin home as a reminder of his native state. 

In 1855, this “was the first house built in the neighborhood 
and stood in the woods.”* At that early date the house stood in 
a small clearing—a former cornfield—surrounded by a dense 
thicket. Third Street, the location of the house, was then but a 
winding path choked with roots; Second Street had only recently 
been opened. It was not an unusual occurrence for the occupants 
of the house to see Chippewa Indians pass their windows, going 
or returning from warfare with the Sioux tribes across the St. 


Croix River. “Mrs. Phineas North related that as a child she 
* The land had been platted by Moses S. Gibson and John O. Henning in August, 1855. 
Courthouse, Hu 


™Volume G of Deeds, p. 554, St. Croix County 
®* Genevieve Cline Day, Hudson in the Early Days (Privately printed, 1932), 28. 
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often came there to take music lessons from Mrs. Moffat. Her 
father always accompanied her as there were so many wandering 
Indians in those early days.” ° 

John Comstock (1812-90). and his wife lived in the upstairs 
rooms of the octagon house during the first year (1856) they were 
in Hudson after migrating from Commerce, Michigan. Comstock 
was destined to become one of Hudson’s most prominent leaders. 
He was the founder of the First National Bank in 1863, and 
its first president; he was the fourth mayor of the city; 
he served a term in the Wisconsin Legislature in 1861; and he 
fostered many successful business ventures in the community. 
When Comstock died in January, 1890, he was one of the wealth- 
iest and most influential men in the St. Croix Valley. 

Originally the Hudson octagon house was built without the 
distinctive shuttered cupola. Sometime before 1860 the Moffats 
felt that the roof appeared too steep, and the apex unsightly. 
So another roof with less acute pitch was placed over the original 
one, giving the house eighteen inches of added height. When 
this improvement was made, the cupola was also added. 

On July 27, 1865, the Moffats purchased from Silas Staples, an 
early Hudson landowner, the corner lot adjoining their property. 
This gave a wide and spacious setting for their home. From 1865 
to the present date (1944) only two changes in ownership have 
occurred. In 1894, the property was willed by Nancy Bennet 
Moffat to her two grandsons, Thomas M. and John M. Hughes; 
then in 1900 the house became the sole property of John M. 
Hughes, the present owner. 

Mary Moffat (1844-1913), the only daughter of the Moffats, 
lived in the octagon house for fifty-eight years. She was married 
in 1870 to an Englishman, Thomas Hughes (1848-1912), a 
Liverpool newspaper reporter and world traveler. Hughes had 
come to St. Paul, Minnesota, on a business trip and while in this 
vicinity made a trip to Hudson to visit George Slater, another 
Englishman. It was while he was visiting Slater that he met the 
attractive and cultured Mary Moffat. 


® Ibid. 
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During his reporting career for the Liverpool paper, Hughes 
had the opportunity to. know intimately the distinguished English 
novelist and writer, Charles Dickens. The great novelist, seeking 
firsthand information for one of his books, had come to Liverpool 
to gather data on the slum districts. As a reporter, Hughes was 
detailed to accompany Dickens on his trips to the slums and to 
be his constant companion. Through that close association, the 
two became good friends. 

It is interesting to note that Willet Spooner, the son of United 
States Senator and Mrs. John C. Spooner, then a mere youngster, 
spent one winter in the octagon house with the Hugheses and 
the Moffats while his father and mother were in the East. The 
Spooners, intimate friends of the Hugheses and Moffats, lived a 
short distance from the octagon house. 

As it stands today, the home is in a remarkably fine condition. 
John M. Hughes, the owner, has made the dwelling and the 
grounds one of the most attractive sights in this locality.° Its 
inside measurements, wall to wall, are 33x33 feet; there are 9-foot 
ceilings, both upstairs and down. 

The structure, originally, was of wooden siding and trim with 
shuttered windows and a wooden railing around the porch. There 
were wooden sidewalks, and the property was enclosed with a 
picket fence. The Moffats had a vegetable garden and a small 
orchard on the north side of the house. In the barn at the rear 
of the house, there were horses, chickens, and a cow. Running 
water, a sewage system, and electric lights were installed in the 
house at various times, when those conveniences were made avail- 
able in Hudson. It is said that the octagon house was one of the 
first residences in Hudson to be illuminated by electricity. 

Many changes have been made since it was erected in 1855. 
The principal ones have been the addition of a library and a 
bedroom on the first floor. These, however, have been in perfect 
keeping with the style of architecture and have not sacrificed the 
beauty of the octagonal design. Two porches have been added 

10 See the rotogravure section of the Milwaukee Journal, July 25, 1943, for an article, 


“ Wisconsin’s Octagon Houses,” which gives pictures and brief descriptions of fourteen 
Wisconsin octagon buildings. The Hudson octagon house is not included in this article. 
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also, and the interior has been transformed by removing several 
partitions. In 1916 Mr. Hughes made extensive improvements on 
both the house and the grounds. The house was stuccoed, the 
railings removed from the porches, the blinds taken off, along 
with other numerous changes. An elaborate gardening project was 
then initiated. 

The furnishings of this historic structure are in keeping with 
the period of the Civil War era. Many of the pieces in use are 
family heirlooms dating back to the Revolutionary War, which 
were brought along by the Moffats in the 1850's. The collection 
of old and valuable books, formerly owned by Judge Moffat, is 
intact in the library. 

The octagon house is Hudson’s unique and most famous land- 
mark. In its scenic setting the building is a monument to the 
Moffats, as well as to other Wisconsin pioneers, who believed that 
beauty and utility go hand in hand. 

















Book Notes 


Old World Wisconsin: Around Europe in the Badger State. By FRED 
L. Hoxmgs. Illustrated with photographs, and sketches by Max 
Fernekes. (E. M. Hale and Company, Eau Claire, Wisconsin, 
1944. Pp. 368. $2.50.) 

“Nearly every people and creed of Europe have a pocket valndee 
tion somewhere in Wisconsin,” writes Fred L. Holmes in Old World 
Wisconsin. Many of the place names tell something of the rich and 
varied story of immigration and settlement. There is in the Badger 
State an Erin Prairie, a Prairie du Chien, a Denmark, a Pulaski and 
a Krakow, a West Sweden, a Brussels, a Luxemburg, a Wales and a 
Cambria, a New Glarus, a Genoa. Other cities and communities with 
less give-away names are also largely populated by one or another 
“foreign” group. At Stevens Point a professor once asked the hotel 
clerk what the population of the city was. “Polish,” was the reply. 
When Hitler invaded Denmark, Racine, “the most Danish city in 
America,” went into mourning. In the region around Mt. Horeb is a 
“Little Norway.” Watertown, famed for its stuffed geese, is largely 
German American, as is Sheboygan. The German element is the 
largest in Wisconsin, the Polish second, the Norwegian third. Along 
with the Yankees, each of these groups has contributed its individual 
characteristics to the makeup of the state, as have the Swiss, French, 
Dutch, Welsh, Cornish, Irish, Icelandic, Italian, Finnish, Russian, 
Slovak, and Yugoslav immigrants and their descendants. 

The ethnic diversity manifests itself in many ways. Where they 
could, the immigrants settled in regions that reminded them of the 
homeland, and in some instances the style of architecture was also 
transplanted. The section lying to the north between Iron River and 
Superior, for example, is densely populated by the Finns, and there 
near the lake shore and in the midst of pine forests you can still see 
old log cabins and numerous saunas (bathhouses). In Oostburg there 
is an old Dutch windmill. In Moquah, the haystacks are cone-shaped 
as on the Croatian plains. At Washington Island the descendants of 
the Icelandic immigrants tan, dry, and repair their fish nets as in the 
old country. In Bohemian settlements, gardens of poppies are a com- 
mon sight. You can get almost any kind of food in Wisconsin: a 
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Norwegian /wtefisk dinner at Koshkonong, Swedish smorgasbord at 
Grantsburg, Cornish saffron buns at Mineral Point, spaghetti in the 
“Little Italy” of Madison, and of course cheeses—American or Ched- 
dar, Swiss and Italian. Wisconsin produces half the national output 
of cheese. 

Numerous festivals and ceremonials are held by the various groups. 
In New Glarus, the Swiss annually present the great drama “ Wilhelm 
Tell,” in German the first day, in English the next. Belgian Americans 
at Rosiere dance around maypoles, and in the fall celebrate “ Kermiss ” 
—thanksgiving for a bounteous harvest. The Welsh hold hymn fests 
and the Italians fiestas. Names on headstones in cemeteries and in 
telephone directories and on mailboxes reveal the common origin of a 
town’s inhabitants. In Cambria, less than a score of family names 
enumerate all the Welsh in the community: Jones—33, Williams—20, 
Rowlands, and so on. In Iron County, there are the Finnish Koski, 
Niemi, Maki, Jarvi, Olvila. A great many Wisconsinites speak not 
only English but the language of the countries from which their 
parents or grandparents stem. There has been a Norwegian language 
department in the University of Wisconsin for many years. 

The blending of Old World culture with that of the New has 
enriched Wisconsin greatly in more than superficial ways. It is one 
of the leading agricultural states, as well as one of the most pro- 
gressive politically and educationally. “Credit for popularizing im- 
proved livestock goes to the Yankee,” says Mr. Holmes. “But it was 
the patience and care given by the German, Norwegian and other 
foreign groups to the breeding and raising of farm animals that have 
. given strength and position to the industry.” The Finns and Danes 
introduced and developed the codperative system which has helped 
increase production and prosperity. The revised Farm Short Course, 
patterned since 1932 on the Danish “folk school” system, is held at 
the University’s College of Agriculture each winter. The Yankees 
furthered the state’s policies of higher education, but the Germans 
helped inspire the establishment of a common school system and 
kindergarten. And it was the German element when once aroused, 


along with the Irish and Norwegian, that brought about reforms in 
the government. 


I wish Mr. Holmes had given more space and consideration to this 
less visible aspect of Europe’s past and present influence in the United 
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States. He has instead stressed—sometimes inaccurately, sometimes 
with too much lushness and sentimentality—the more obvious and 
superficial and less lasting evidence of the transplantation. His idea 
of giving the reader a view of the many elements that make up 
Wisconsin, and his congenial approach to his material are fine, but 
the story is a great and important one and begs for more than a 
tourist's eye. 
Milford, New Jersey LouIs ADAMIC 


Historic Sheboygan County. By GUSTAVE WILLIAM BUCHEN. Illus- 
trated by Ray Van Handel. (Sheboygan, privately printed for 
the author, 1944. Pp. ix, 347. $3.75.) 

It is time that the old type of county histories, written fifty or 
more years ago and published by commercial companies, was super- 
seded by a type that corresponds more nearly to present standards 
of historical scholarship. Senator Buchen deserves much commendation 
for taking steps in that direction. We find here abundant references 
to his sources and at the end of the volume a two page bibliography. 
An effort to weigh evidence is apparent. The author’s long residence 
in Sheboygan County has enabled him to gather much material that 
existed only in the memories of pioneers and their descendants. He 
has sifted this competently. In short, we believe that the volume 
is the result of painstaking research made through many years. 

Beginning with some Indian and pioneer stories, the chapter sub- 
jects include: Indians, fur trade, immigration to the county, pioneer 
life, early agriculture, the building of roads, the advent of railroads, 
and so to times near the present. Then follow accounts of Sheboygan, 
Sheboygan Falls, Plymouth, each of the rural towns of the county, 
and finally of the organization of the county itself. 

Especially full are the accounts of pioneer life on the farms. Here 
are most interesting views of the methods of doing things in those 
early times. Somewhat in contrast, social and cultural aspects of life 
in Sheboygan and the villages lack adequate fullness. Biographical 
sketches of many leading citizens are included, generally as footnotes. 

Several features in these and other chapters are especially to be 
commended. There is a clear account of how government lands were 
surveyed (without, however, illustrative diagrams). Some examples 
of surveyors’ notes are quoted. The disposal of public lands, specu- 
lators, claim jumpers, claim associations, preémption, and school and 
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swamp lands are topics included here. There is a chapter on the 
building of roads and another on plank roads. The chapter on 
the cheese industry follows its history from the earliest times in She- 
boygan County. Especially valuable are the accounts of the dairy 
boards of trade, the Wisconsin Cheese Exchange and the Wisconsin 
Cheese Producers Coéperative. In a chapter near the end of the 
volume are accounts of “The People Who Came,” the Yankees ‘and 
groups of non-English settlers. 

The illustrations in this volume include, besides a portrait of the 
author as frontispiece, some thirty line drawings, each about two 
inches square. In nearly all cases these represent pioneer imple- 
ments, utensils, and buildings. How much might have been added 
- to the book’s interest and value by the reproduction from the originals 
of portraits, views, and maps! Yet one hesitates to criticize too 
severely the omission of a feature that would have added considerably 
to the bulk and cost of the volume. 

A large map of Sheboygan County is found on the inside cover 
and flyleaf at each end of the book. But we miss a map showing this 
county in relation to surrounding sections of Wisconsin between Green 
Bay and Milwaukee and as far west as Fond du Lac, the localities with 
which there was the closest contact. 

In the chapter on Sheboygan Harbor, the changes that came about 
during the early years, its piers and warehouses, seem to have been 
well worked out. Here is a description of this busy place, its imports 
and exports and the throngs of immigrants. Those were the days 
when Sheboygan was to have been the greatest port on Lake Michigan. 
And yet, we who do not live there fail to get a clear idea of the 
geographical situation because there is no picture, map, plat, or even 
sketch. Here, as in the next chapter, on Sheboygan, locations are de- 
scribed in terms of natural features and streets as they are today. 
And of these, outsiders have no knowledge. 

The topography of the city and the county was a fundamental in- 
fluence in the history of their settlement and development. This is 
referred to in various places, but it deserved fuller statement in an 
early chapter of the book. 

In one essential feature—the lack of an index—a well established 
rule for serious publications has been violated and a distinct handi- 
cap has been placed upon the usefulness of this excellent volume. 
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Editor C. E. Broughton of the Sheboygan Press has written a 
brief introduction commending the industry of Mr. Buchen and his 
faithfulness to the facts of Sheboygan County history. 

La Crosse ALBERT H. SANFORD 


Lake Huron. By FRED LANDON. [The American Lakes Series, Milo 
M. Quaife, ed.} (Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis, 1944. 
Pp. 398. $3.50.) 

In comparison with the wealth of description, history, and “ro- 
mance” written about the Mississippi, the Great Lakes have been 
neglected. Therefore the announcement of a series of books on the 
Great Lakes, edited by Milo M. Quaife, is indeed gratifying. The first, 
Lake Huron by Fred Landon, sets a high standard for the succeeding 
volumes. 

It is not easy to write the history of a lake. A body of water is 
not a political or economic region. Some of its history can only be 
a sector of a much larger and more coherent unit. This is exemplified 
by Part I dealing with exploration, missionaries, fur trade, and the 
War of 1812. To this might be added the so-called “Rebellion of 
1837.” Lake Huron was discovered in 1615 by Champlain, the first 
of the Great Lakes to be seen by a white man, but this is only a part 
of the story of French exploration which extended from Quebec to 
New Orleans. The tragic and heroic story of the French missionaries 
is epitomized in the fact that of the eight Jesuits canonized in 1930, 
who had suffered death 1640-50 within the present borders of the 
United States and Canada, five had perished in the Huron country. For 
two centuries the fur trade dominated the economy of the Huron 
region under French, English, and then American control. 

Lake Huron had an important rdle in the War of 1812. The 
Americans surrendered Detroit, Mackinac, and later Prairie du Chien. 
After Perry’s victory American armed forces failed to recapture 
Mackinac; in fact, lost two vessels by a brilliant exploit on the part 
of the Canadians. The British had successfully blockaded the Atlantic 
Coast and occupied American territory in the Northwest. No wonder 
the Canadians felt cheated when the United States won a diplomatic 
victory at Ghent restoring all the British-held territory to us. 

The international boundary was the scene of conflict in the Re- 
bellion of 1837 and the Fenian invasions of 1866. The former was 
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not an armed revolt against Britain but a frontier protest against 
the abuses of the government of the colony. American soil was easy 
to reach, especially across the St. Clair River, for the purposes of 
planning attacks, enlisting American sympathizers, and finally as a 
place of refuge when the rebellion failed. While the rebellion had 
failed, reform ideas had not. Lord Durham’s report became “ the 
Magna Charta of modern British Colonial policy” (p. 259). 

The history of a lake is inseparable from the history of the lands 
about it or in it. Part II is devoted to the description and history of 
the various sections or islands of Lake Huron, beginning with the 
Michigan strand, the Canadian shore, Georgian Bay, the “myriad 
islands,” with separate treatment of the “magic island in the straits” 
—Mackinac—and of the St. Clair River. In each chapter, local history, 
the story of important persons, and the writings of earlier travelers 
are skillfully interwoven. In the next part separate chapters are de- 
voted to the visit of Anna Jameson in 1836 and her description of 
Lake Huron; and to the story of William Beaumont whose remark- 
able medical experiments began on Mackinac Island. 

Finally the history of a lake is concerned with the lake itself, its 
resources and shipping. Part IV begins with an interesting chapter 
on surveying and charting of the Great Lakes, begun as early as 1788 
by the British and after 1830 by the United States. General George 
G. Meade was in charge of our surveys just before the Civil War. 
Next is a fascinating account of ships, ship building, sailors, and 
ports of Georgian Bay, an area which is definitely “marine minded.” 
Especially enjoyable are the chapters on “Lake Vessels, Past and 
Present” and “The Stately Ships Go On,” wherein the reader gets a 
feeling of the romance often associated with Mississippi steamboats. 

The Great Lakes also have their days of storm, heroism, and ‘stark 
tragedy. In the storm of September 9, 1913, ten stout ships sank 
on the Lakes (eight of these on Lake Huron), scores were driven 
ashore and 235 sailors lost their lives. Lake Huron was lashed for 
sixteen hours by a wind averaging sixty miles per hour, sometimes 
blowing in one direction while waves thirty-five feet high were 
running in another! 

Several suggestions might be in order. More space could well be 
given to fisheries—their history, importance in the economy of the 
people, and problems of conservation. Also more emphasis could be 
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placed on the recreational uses of the waters and the strand. A des- 
cription of the geographical setting as an introductory chapter would 
do much to help the reader to understand the history of the Lake 
and its region. 


Unwersity of Wisconsin GEORGE S. WEHRWEIN 


Freedom’s Ferment: Phases of American Social History to 1860. 
By ALICE FELT TYLER. (University of Minnesota Press, Minne- 
apolis, 1944. Pp. x, 608. $5.00.) 

Out of the optimism and perfectionism of pre-Civil War America 
came the complex brew of utopias, cults, and reform movements 
which Professor Tyler terms “Freedom’s Ferment.” It was a heady 
draught, compounded out of American democracy, individualism, 
evangelism, and expansion with perhaps a dash of European social 
thought. 

“The result,’ Mrs. Tyler has found, “was a period of social fer- 
ment, sometimes a little mad, a little confused about directions, but 
always full of optimism, of growth, and of positive affirmation.” Its 
effects upon all who imbibed were frequently strange and always 
diverse: white-robed Millerites shivering through an October night 
waiting for Judgment Day, patient Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe teaching 
the blind to read, and redoubtable Brigham Young leading his 
Mormon band to an arid valley beside a dead sea. 

The faith and energy which went into these enterprises were 
tremendous. Professor Tyler has performed a service in transmitting 
to her readers this pristine enthusiasm unmarred by the sophisticated 
tittering of the Mencken and Woodward schools. She has done more 
than collect quaint and amusing facts for her readers’ delecta- 
tion, and she has produced a most readable book. She has compiled 
quantities of data upon most American reforms from the tiny com- 
munist settlements of German pietists to the immense abolitionist 
movement which helped bring on war between the South and North. 

The ferment was limited in its nature; it soured in the South, 
where by the 1830's fear that abolition reformers might tamper with 
the rigid social structure led to a general proscription of most move- 
ments. It reached its greatest effervescence in the “burnt” district 
stretching from upstate Vermont to the Great Lakes, over which 
thousands of Americans traveled to the West. There many a fire of 
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religious enthusiasm such as millenialism, spiritualism, or Mormon- 
ism burned hottest, and from there the reform conflagration spread 
on to the Middle West frontier. 

Most of the movements flourished in Wisconsin, as is attested 
by this volume as well as by several monographs, numerous citations 
in W. F. Raney’s Wisconsin, a Story of Progress, and many atticles 
in the WISCONSIN MAGAZINE OF HIsTory. 

Two rival utopias once clamored for converts in Wisconsin. After 
Joseph Smith, the Mormon leader, was slain in 1844, James Strang 
captured a fragment of Smith’s disrupted flock and led them to Voree 
near Burlington. In 1850 Strang established the outlandish Kingdom 
of St. James on Beaver Island in Lake Michigan. Also in 1844, a 
spiritualist, Warren Chase, established Ceresco on the site of Ripon. 
It was one of the most successful of the Fourierist phalanxes and 
endured five years. 

Other reforms spread rapidly. Dorothea Dix pleaded eloquently 
and successfully before the Wisconsin legislature for better treatment 
of the insane, and Clarina Howard Nichols stumped for woman's 
rights. Temperance reformers won a large following—Walworth 
County had been named after a New York leader—but determined 
German opponents kept them from forcing through state prohibition. 

Abolition quickly became spectacular after the establishment of 
the first antislavery society in 1840. When Sherman Booth, editor of 
the American Freeman, was tried for helping an escaping slave, Wis- 
consin’s highest court not only declared the federal Fugitive Slave 
Act unconstitutional but defied the United States Supreme Court. 
Wisconsin farmers who feared slave expansion held protest meetings 
at Ripon in March, 1854, and thus helped found the Republican 
Party. 

Most of these reforms were indigenous; Professor Tyler pays little 
attention to the revolutionary ideas the Germans were introducing. 
In time these European concepts, mixed with those of America, 
brought the new ferment of the Progressive Era, and nowhere else 
did it bubble and brew so vigorously as in Wisconsin. 


University of Maryland FRANK FREIDEL 
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David Dale Owen, Pioneer Geologist of the Middle West. By 
WALTER BROOKFIELD HENDRICKSON. (Indiana Historical 
Bureau, Indianapolis, 1943. Pp. xiii, 180. $2.00.) 

The author has performed a valuable service for geologists in 
writing this interesting biography, but we cannot agree that “ Owen's 
name and deeds have slipped from the memory of present-day 
students.” In 1924 Merrill wrote: “He made other surveys under 
the United States General Land Office, in which he showed exceptional 
ability. Indeed, the organization and carrying out of the plan for 
a survey of the mineral lands of Iowa, Wisconsin, and Illinois (in 
1839-1840) within the short space of time and under the conditions 
imposed by Congress was a feat of generalship which has never been 
equaled in American geological history.” We can agree that “it 
cannot be said that David Dale Owen was one of America’s ‘ great’ 
scientists. He propounded no new hypotheses; he wrote no exhaustive 
treatise on any subject; and he made no one geologic field his special 
study. He made mistakes that a more careful and thorough man 
would have avoided. His conclusions were sometimes based on in- 
sufficient data. He did, nevertheless, make important and unique 
contributions to a knowledge and understanding of American geology.” 

David Dale Owen's geological work was accomplished between 
1837 and 1860, a time when all geologists were pioneers in a new 
field. By modern standartds, his training in geology was inadequate. 
At Braxfield, the family home at New Lanark, Scotland, the Owen 
children were provided with tutors and governesses. Dale and his 
brother spent further hours each day in the shops at the mills. After 
an investigation of the foremost schools of Europe, the father sent 
all four of his sons to Fellenberg’s school at Hofwyl, located in the 
Swiss Alps near Berne. Dale spent three years at this school where 
“instruction included courses in Greek, Latin, French and German, 
covering both language and literature. Natural history, mathematics, 
chemistry, philosophy, geography, and history made up the rest of 
the academic curriculum. Part of the day the pupils devoted to 
music, drawing, dancing, riding, and gymnastics. In their last year, 
the students elected a field of advanced study, and Dale chose to 
specialize in mathematics and science.” There followed a year at 


1 George P. Merrill, The First One Hundred Years of American Geology (New Haven, 
1924), 199. 
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the Andersonian Institute in Glasgow, where he studied chemistry, 
natural philosophy, mathematics and drawing. In 1828 he came to 
Harmony, Indiana, where his father had purchased a communistic 
settlement. In 1831 he enrolled at London University and attended 
the chemistry classes of Dr. Edward Turner. Upon his return in 1833, 
Owen was primarily concerned with the problems of chemistry, but 
through that subject his interest in geology was quickened. He decided 
to study anatomy and physiology at the Medical College of Ohio as 
an aid to the understanding of paleontology. Two terms of five 
months each in 1835-36 and 1836-37 completed his formal edu- 
cation. 

In the next twenty-three years he became an authority on the 
geology of the Ohio and Upper Mississippi valleys. During that time 
he was state geologist of Indiana, 1837-39, of Kentucky, 1854-60, 
of Arkansas, 1857-60. He was the first geologist of note to visit 
the lead and zinc district of southwestern Wisconsin and adjacent 
parts of Illinois and Iowa. For this work he trained a force of more 
than a hundred men, who completed the survey of 11,000 square miles 
in two months in the fall of 1839. In 1847 he directed a recon- 
naissance survey of an area of 46,000 square miles, which inciuded 
northeastern Iowa, southeastern Minnesota, and much of Wisconsin 
north of the Wisconsin River and east of the Mississippi. In 1848 
and 1849 more detailed work was done and the area extended to 
include all of Iowa and Minnesota. The final report, entitled Geolog- 
ical Survey of Wisconsin, lowa, and Minnesota, was published in 
quarto form. This was the first general description of the Upper 
Mississippi Valley. It was illustrated by woodcuts of landscapes, many 
of them the work of Owen. He adapted a new method of steel en- 
graving to the reproduction of fossils. The geological maps and 
sections were hand colored. The printing and binding of an edition 
of 9,000 copies at a cost of about $3.60 each in 1852 indicates the 
high quality of work demanded, and the belief in Congress that the 
report was of value as a guide to miners, quarrymen, farmers, and 
capitalists. 

Owen was “moderately tall and though slight of frame possessed 
a wiry strength and great stamina.” He accomplished a tremendous 
amount of field work at a time when travel was difficult. Rain and 
consequent dampness, combined with hardships of camp life, caused 
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much sickness. His writings won him prompt recognition by fellow 
geologists. Edward Hitchcock, in his presidential address to the 
Association of American Geologists and Naturalists in 1841, placed 
Owen beside Locke, Houghton, and Troost as a pioneer in western 
geology. In 1843 he was elected secretary of the society. He was 
elected to membership in the Academy of Natural Sciences of Phila- 
delphia. In 1846 the distinguished British geologist, Sir Charles 
_ Lyell, visited Owen at New Harmony. The record indicates that if 
American Men of Science had been published in 1850, David Dale 
Owen’s name would have appeared, with a star prefixed to his subject 
of research-geology. 
Wisconsin Geological Survey E. F. BEAN 
Madison 


The White Canons of St. Norbert. A History of the Premonstra- 
tensian Order in the British Isles and America. By CORNELIUS 
JAMES KIRKFLEET. (St. Norbert Abbey, West De Pere, Wis- 
consin, 1943. Pp. xxviii, 307. $2.50.) 

In about 250 pages of text, Father Kirkfleet has condensed a 
biography of St. Norbert, the founder of the Premonstratensian Order; 
a discussion of its ideals and organization; a record of fifty four 
monasteries and convents in England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales 
which were founded almost 800 years ago; some facts about the Order 
in South America; and the story of the work of the Norbertines in the 
United States and Canada which begins with the pioneer priest, 
Father Adelbert Inama, and ends with the educational work being 
done from St. Norbert Abbey, West De Pere, Wisconsin, with 
branches in Delaware and Pennsylvania. It hardly seems possible that 
so much could be included between the covers of this modest appear- 
ing book. Not only is this the fact, however, but a few additional 
considerations are included, such as evidence for the presence of 
Premonstratensian monks with the Norse visitors to America, and 
short biographies of some outstanding British Norbertines. 

Under the circumstances one is prepared for a very brief treatment 
of each item; and probably is pleased to find how much he has learned 
when he puts the book down after finishing the last chapter. The 
work cannot be looked upon as a satisfactory history, however, and 
the author, in the foreword, warns against anyone’s interpreting it as 
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an attempt to be such. The year 1943 was the eight hundredth year 
from the founding of the Order, and the one hundredth from the com- 
ing of Father Inama to Wisconsin; hence this book is offered as a 
centennial reminder of what has been the place of the Norbertines 
in Anglo-American history. Father Kirkfleet “claims only to have 
made a beginning” of what he hopes “some future historian” will do. 

Since the author promises “to assemble in one volume... the scat- 
tered historical sources and particular studies concerning the Order 
in the British Isles and America,” one is rather disappointed by the 
short bibliography. But a careful study of the footnotes shows that 
several references are made to works not included in the book list. 
Readers of the WISCONSIN MAGAZINE OF HisToRY may also be 
dissatisfied with the sketchy treatment of Father Inama’s labors, and 
the brief statement of what the Norbertines have done in De Pere 
since arriving there again in 1893. These notices could not be longer 
if the author was to maintain a proper proportion with the rest of 
the material in the book. 

Forty pages of appendices contain transcripts of some sixteen 
official documents connected with the Norbertines in De Pere which 
presumably are in the archives of St. Norbert College. The remaining 
documents printed there have a rather remote connection with the 
present work but afford some idea of the type of material available 
on the English foundations of the Premonstratensians. 

Libraries will find the book helpful for a reference work. 

Marquette Unwersity R. N. HAMILTON 


Austrian Aid to American Catholics, 1830-1860. By the Rev. 
BENJAMIN J. BLIED. (Privately printed for the author. Pp. 205. 
$2.50.) 

This is the story of a Lend-Lease program—a spiritual and financial 

Lend-Lease of a century ago which in its way was as generous as the 

magnificent and magnanimous war policy of today, but, of course, 

with entirely different motives and results. Father Theodore Roemer'’s 
monograph was the only previous study of the Austrian Leopoldine 

Foundation. The present volume naturally goes deeper and further, 

and successfully attempts to include in its embrace not only the 

work of the Leopoldine Society but all the lending and leasing and 
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outright donating in missioners and money and other aids by Austria 
to the Catholic Church in America. The author is the first American 
historian who has had the courage to canvass the social and religious 
facts buried in the Berichte—the Society’s reports—and in the many 
scattered manuscripts and letters dealing with the subject. Among 
some of the latter which have been published are the Letters of Inama 
so ably edited by Dr. P2ter Johnson and which appeared a few years 
ago in the WISCONSIN MAGAZINE OF HIsTORY. 

The Leopoldine Society was formed in Vienna in 1828-29 through 
the efforts of a German-born American priest, Frederick Résé, who 
as a young man had served under Bluecher in his victory over 
Napoleon at Waterloo, and who later in life became the first Bishop 
of Detroit. The society was named after Leopoldina, Empress of Brazil, 
the favorite daughter of Emperor Francis I, of Austria. Unlike the 
Propagation of the Faith Society of Lyons, France, the Leopoldine 
Foundation was founded exclusively to aid the Church in the United 
States; and its alms were collected only’ in the Austrian empire. This 
empire’s chief contribution to America, the author concludes, was 
the number of priests she sent; her great work of Lend-Lease and 
outright donation was not merely florins of silver but men of sterling 
character. 

The term, “ Austrian priests,” is used by Father Blied in its wide 
and imperial sense: he includes not only Viennese and Tyroleans, 
but also Hungarians and Bohemians, Slovenes and Croats. Because 
Milan for many years was under Austrian control and influence, he 
even includes the illustrious Italian missioner, Samuel Charles Mazzu- 
chelli, who performed such heroic work in Iowa, Illinois, and 
Wisconsin. 

And considering Wisconsin alone, for example, one is surprised 
at the extensive amount of assistance rendered by Austria to the 
Church in that state. The earliest schools for whites and Indians at 
Green Bay were supported by Austrian funds; the St. Francis Semi- 
nary and churches in Milwaukee and all across the state to Prairie 
du Chien on the Mississippi were aided in their inception and con- 
struction and support by Austrian priests and money from the Leopol- 
dine Society. The Austrian Premonstratensians founded parishes 
and erected churches in early Madison, Sauk City, and Sac Prairie. 
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The celebrated missioner and educator, Dr. Joseph Salzmann, induced 
numerous fellow Austrian priests to come to Wisconsin and to work 
zealously there for the salvation of souls. : 

In Wisconsin as well as in all the United States this magnanimous 
Austrian aid seldom went toward the assistance of Austrian immi- 
grants. In 1860, of the 1,300,000 immigrants from German states 
in this country, only 25,000 were Austrians, and 7,000 of these were 
in Wisconsin. Dr. Blied shows conclusively that Austrian aid was 
given indiscriminately and selflessly to all needy nationalities in 
America. 

Springfield, Missouri Lieutenant Colonel M. M. HOFFMAN 


High Prairie. By WALTER and MARION HAVIGHURST. Illustrated 
by Gertrude Howe. (Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., New York, 1944. 
Pp. 239. $2.00.) 

This is a book for younger readers. It is a good book—the story 
of a Norwegian family, Peder and Karen Langdal and their children, 
Nils and Guri, ten and eight years of age. The time is the late 1860's. 

Following the age-old urge for new scenes, greater freedom of 
opportunity, and genuine adventure, as the story opens the Langdals 
are swaying in their canvas-hooded wagon over the eastern part of 
Minnesota “to find their place and to take their part in the building 
of America.” As night comes on and a broken axle necessitates an 
early camp, the soil and a clear stream bring the decision that they 
are “home.” Excitement fills their hearts, but the peace of the out- 
of-doors is upon them. “The moon rose like a great silver dollar 
above the trees, and a bird began calling in the beech grove at the 
meadow’s edge. It was a bird they had never heard before, uttering a 
call that was strange and sad and exciting. Whip-poor-will! Whip- 
poor-will! Whip-poor-will! That song became interwoven with the 
picture taking shape on the moonlit meadow. Here they were, far 
from the remembered world, with a big house and the scattered 
buildings of their gaard appearing in the future. It was like fortune 
telling, like something in a story, like a dream.” 

This family belongs to us of the Middle West. Their journey had 
brought them from Bergen, Norway, to Quebec, Buffalo, and Mil- 
waukee; then across Wisconsin to Minnesota—there to abide until 
the haunting urge for still newer and broader horizons takes them 
on into North Dakota, their permanent home. 
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We cannot say that the book presents new pioneer experiences. 
They have all been related often before: the making of new friends, 
the learning of a new language, the bearing of old hazards and trials 
—sickness, birth, death, fires, blizzards, pigeons darkening the sky, 
grasshoppers, and consuming loneliness. 

But life is bigger than trials. Permanence comes from the avoidance 
of disaster, from human friendships and understanding, from the 
endurance of suffering of mind and body, and from faith in human 
destiny worked out under the guidance of God, the Father. 

The story is simply told; it moves fast enough; it carries an appre- 
ciation of nature, evidenced especially in bits of description that 
are not overdone. It is an account of the normal life of individual 
families in the early days; difficulties are a part of that life and it 
is quite normal to bear them sturdily and without a growing morose- 
ness. The Havighursts insist on a “picking up” after disaster that 
carries life forward. Short as the book is, it has a spiritual value that 
we like. 


Madison SUSAN B. DAvis 







A History of Freemasonry in Wisconsin. By ROBERT O. JASPERSON. 
(Published under the Direction of the Committee on the Cen- 
tennial Celebration, 1944. Pp. 110.) 

The first Masonic lodge in Wisconsin was formed in 1823, chiefly 
by army officers stationed at Fort Howard in Green Bay, and chartered 
by the Grand Lodge of New York, but ceased to function in 1830. 
Mineral Point Lodge No. 1 was chartered in 1840 by the Grand 
Lodge of Missouri as was Melody Lodge No. 2 of Platteville in 1843. 
In that year Kilbourn Lodge No. 3 was formed in Milwaukee and 
chartered by the Grand Lodge of Illinois. In 1844 these three pioneer 
lodges formed the Grand Lodge of Wisconsin, whose centennial this 
volume celebrates. 

In addition to sketching the history of Wisconsin freemasonry, 
the book gives lists of past and present officers, and of lodges dis- 
continued, accounts of the Wisconsin Masonic Home near Dousman 
(1922) and the Masonic Service Bureau, and timely excerpts from 
Grand Masters’ addresses. 
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Louis Ehrhart Reber, Builder of University Extension. Compiled and 
edited by WILLIAM H. Dup gy. (Published by friends of the 
University of Wisconsin Extension Division, Madison, 1944. 
Pp. 60.) 

“I shall never rest content,” President Van Hise used to say, 
“until the beneficent influences of the University of Wisconsin are 
made available to every home in the state.” In 1892 the university had 
begun to provide a series of extension lectures for communities in 
the state, but they had not proved very popular. President Van Hise 
with great energy took over the extension idea in 1905. Professor 
William H. Lighty was given the job of preparing correspondence 
courses the next year, and in 1907 Professor Louis E. Reber, formerly 
of Pennsylvania State College, was made director of a separate Uni- 
versity Extension Division. As director and later as dean until his 
retirement in 1926, Reber did an imaginative job of organization 
which made him the best known extension executive in the country 
and Wisconsin the leader in the extension movement. 

Professor Dudley has done a great service in getting together the 
present volume. It contains a brief historical sketch of Wisconsin 
university extension, 1907—26, a short biography of Reber, who at 
eighty-six grows old gracefully in Florida, and reminiscences of ex- 
tension and of Reber contributed by extension faculty members, 
friends of extension in Wisconsin, and prominent extension leaders 
of other universities. 


The Battle Flags and Wisconsin Troops im the Civil War and War 
with Spain. Compiled by J. STANLEY Dietz. (G.A.R. Memorial 
Hall, Madison, 1943. Pp. 64.) 

In this little volume Mr. Dietz, custodian of Memorial Hall in the 
Capitol, tells the facts about the Civil War and Spanish-American 
War battle flags carried by Wisconsin troops and preserved in Memo- 
rial Hall. A brief sketch is given for each Wisconsin regiment or 
battery including the names of its commanding officers and a list 
of its engagements. 


Ben Hooper Tales; Settler's Yarns from Green and LaFayette Counties, 
Wisconsin. By CHARLES E. BROWN. (Wisconsin Folklore Society, 
Madison, 1944. Pp. 7. $0.10.) 


Ben Hooper was an imaginary character known to the early Yankee 
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settlers. Mr. Brown has put down here eleven tall tales usually ascribed 
to Hooper. Perhaps the best one involves Mrs. Hooper who ate her 
first banana on a train just before going through a tunnel and advised 
Ben not to eat one as she had just gone blind. 


Mr. W. J. Campbell of Oshkosh in 1941 wrote several articles 
for the Oshkosh Northwestern which have been issued as a separate 
pamphlet entitled History of the Republican Party in Wisconsin under 
Convention Plan, 1924-40 (Oshkosh, 1942, 24 pp.). Mr. Campbell 
was an originator of the plan to separate the Progressive and regular 
elements of the Republican Party in Wisconsin by means of a pre- 
primary state convention. At the suggestion of O. J. Hardy, publisher 
of the Oshkosh Northwestern, he has written his memoirs of seventeen 
stormy years of Republican state politics: The result is of intense 
interest and value to every student of recent Wisconsin history. 


In 50 Years of Architecture (Milwaukee, 1943, 94 pp.) the work 
of the House of Eschweiler, Milwaukee architects, is described by 
Richard S. Davis and illustrated with photographs of their churches, 
schools, residences, commercial buildings, and industrial factories. 
Alexander Chadbourne Eschweiler (1865-1940) founded the business 
at Milwaukee in 1892, and his sons—Alexander C., Jr., Theodore, 
and Carl—farm raised and Cornell trained, entered the firm in 1923. 
Their achievements have run from traditional Romanesque and Gothic 


forms to the severe modern of the Milwaukee Jowrnal Company's 
Radio City. 


“Born in London in 1844, the Young Men’s Christian Association 
has grown until today there are 10,000 YMCA’s in 68 countries.” 
Its hundred-year progress is told in a 36-page publication containing 
several lavishly-illustrated articles (Y.M.C.A., New York). The com- 
pact and varied program which the association sponsors the world 
over is a revelation. Many Wisconsin communities have celebrated 
the Y.M.C.A. centennial the past summer. 


The compiling of a 51-page history, Fifty Years of the College 
Women’s Club, 1894-1944, by the Milwaukee Branch of the American 
Association of University Women, was undertaken to mark the club’s 
golden jubilee in March. Excellent descriptions of the founding of 
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the club by eight young college women, the several homes occupied, 
the sponsoring of a Girls’ Club, the study of social problems, the 
organization of an Educational Section and the like, fill its pages. The 
500 members must be proud of their fifty-year achievement, so 
entertainingly written by the history committee. 


The Official Wisconsin School Library List, 1944-46 (State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Madison, 1944, 206 pp.) has three full 
pages of entries of books on Wisconsin—agriculture, biography, con- 
servation, fiction, geography and travel, government, history, and 
science and nature. 


A little pamphlet entitled Geo. P. Hambrecht, 1871-1943 (Madi- 
son, 24 pp.) has been written by Jennie M. Turner, supervisor of 
general adult education, Katherine Cook Underwood, the late Mr. 
Hambrecht’s secretary, and Alexander R. Graham, director of the 
Madison Vocational and Adult Education School. In brief compass it 
tells of George Hambrecht’s career as superintendent of schools, 
lawyer, legislator, and then for twenty-three years director of the 
State Board of Vocational and Adult Education; of his deep interest 
in Abraham Lincoln resulting in one of the largest private Lincoln 


libraries in the country; and of his humanity and personality. The 
memorial booklet has been printed by the printing classes of the 
Madison Vocational and Adult Education School. 


The Rev. George W. Nuzum (1833-1912) was raised in Ohio 
and in the 1840’s came to Wisconsin as a Methodist circuit rider, 
living at Newton, Richland Center, in the Kickapoo Valley, at 
Viroqua, Prairie du Chien, Boscobel, Mazomanie, and Brodhead. He 
founded the Brush Hollow Camp Meeting. The story of his life, in 
mimeographed form, is entitled A Circuit Rider's Story (1944, 21 pp.). 
It is based upon the recollections of two of his children, Mary Nuzum 
Foulkes and the Rev. Willard O. Nuzum, and has been arranged by 
Mrs: Stella Nuzum Fulton of Madison. 


When Marian Scanlan died suddenly last year, an excellent teacher 
and a most promising historical writer was lost. In A Tribute to 
Marian Scanlan, 1898-1943 (Prairie du Chien, 1944, 20 pp.) Anna 
Porter and Bessie Murphy briefly relate her achievements, reproduce 
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some of her poetry, and give sketches of her mother, Lydia (Harrison) 
Scanlan, and father, Dr. Peter Lawrence Scanlan. 


The most recent bulletin of the American Association for State 
and Local History is Dr. Lester J. Cappon’s War Records Projects in 
the States, 1941-43 (American Association for State and Local 
History, Box 6101, Washington, D.C. 1944, 48 pp., $0.50). There 
are now twenty-nine state projects collecting war records with the aim 
of preparing histories of state participation in the war. Dr. Cappon 
also edits the War Records Collector, a monthly mimeographed news 
letter which serves as a clearing house for the war records projects. 
The May, 1944, number contained Howard H. Peckham’s suggestions 
on “University War Records” as worked out at the University of 
Michigan, and in June, State Historian S. K. Stevens of Pennsylvania 
discussed “ Writing War History from the Records.” 


ARTICLES 


In the Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society for April, 
1943, Dr. Clarence S. Brigham announces the completion of the re- 
vision of his monumental Bibliography of American Newspapers, 
1690-1820. The six largest collections of these early papers belong 
to the American Antiquarian Society with 1,492 titles, the Library 
of Congress (936), Harvard (732), New-York Historical Society 
(634), New York Public Library (480), and WISCONSIN HISTORICAL 
SociETY (415). The last-named Society would, of course, rank much 
higher in these ratings if newspapers after 1820 were included. Its 
leadership in the earlier field is properly attributed by Dr. Brigham 
to “the active guidance of Lyman C. Draper and Reuben G. Thwaites.” 


The American-German Review published by the Carl Schurz Memo- 
rial Foundation in its April and June, 1944, issues reprinted William 
George Bruce’s article on Old Milwaukee” which appeared in the 
WISCONSIN MAGAZINE OF History for March, 1944. 


The American Philatelist for January and February, 1944, carried 
an excellent article on Wisconsin territorial postmarks by Carroll 
Chase and Richard McP. Cabeen. The first installment traced briefly 
the history of Wisconsin Territory and included two maps, one of 
them showing post offices. The second installment gave a list of post 
offices and notes on some fifty postmarks, reproducing some of them. 


Stewart Holbrook’s article on “The Peshtigo Fire” in the Spring, 
1944, number of the American Scholar recaptures the horror of that 
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Wisconsin forest fire of 1871 which received little notice in the 
country at large because the Chicago Fire occurred at approximately 
the same time. 


The Colorado Magazine for March, 1944, has a charming collection 
of “Cousin Jack Stories from Central City” by Caroline Bancroft. 
Much of the early mining of Colorado was done by Cornishmen, some 
of whom drifted out to Colorado in the 1860’s from the Wisconsin 
lead mines. The Cousin Jacks and Cousin Jennies were famed for 
their humor and wit, and the Colorado stories emphasize their min- 
ing skill, clannishness, lack of education, and generosity. One Cousin 
Jack complained to a friend about the ore he was working—“ Where 
tis, there ‘tis. Where ‘tisn’t, there am I!” 


In the Harvard Business Review for Spring, 1944, Dr. Henrietta 
M. Larson has an article on “Danger in Business History.” She 
points out that both professional historians and journalistic propa- 
gandists emphasize “bigness, monopoly controls, evils in business, and 
the irresponsible and notorious businessmen.” The “objection to this 
treatment of business in history by the scholar is not that it is critical 
of business but that it is inaccurate and unscholarly.” The only way 
to remedy the situation is “to build up a fund of factual knowledge 
that presents as nearly accurate and complete a picture as possible 
of the operation of business in the past.” Historical societies should, 
to be sure, add representative business records to their manuscript col- 
lections. 


John T. Flanagan discusses “ The Middlewestern Historical Novel” 
in the Jowrnal of the Illinois State Historical Society for March, 1944. 
Wisconsin authors considered are August Derleth, Mark Schorer, James 
M. Goodhue (Struck a Lead, 1883, a story of the lead mining dis- 
trict), Edna Ferber, and Hamlin Garland. “ Although no outstanding 


novel has yet appeared [for the region]},” says Mr. Flanagan, “the 
future looks bright.” 


The Iowa State Historical Society’s Palimpsest for April, 1944, is 
devoted to three articles on “Winter River Traffic” by William J. 
Petersen. The first two deal with unsuccessful attempts to build ice- 
going steamboats for the Upper Mississippi between 1836 and 1861. 
The third article discusses attempts to break the ice, the most recent 
and successful of them since Pearl Harbor. 


Jean Delanglez of the Institute of Jesuit History suggests that the 
106 Jesuits who were in what is today the United States deserve a 
special biographical dictionary. In Mid-America for April, 1944, he 
writes a specimen entry for Father Claude Dablon which adds numer- 
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ous details to our knowledge of this good missionary priest and 
sustains the late Dr. Louise Kellogg’s judgment of his energy and 
worth. 


The Milwaukee Turner put out a special issue observing “90 
Years of Service” in October, 1943. The chief features of this edition 
were the excellent historical illustrations and an article by William 


Pfleger and Flora Schoen on “ Highlights of the Milwaukee Turners’ 
Career.” 


Minnesota History for March, 1944, contains Professor Laurence 
Schmeckebier’s “ Art on Main Street,” a plea for the preservation of 
historical buildings of good type design in our cities. 


In the Missouri Historical Review for April, 1944, Editor Floyd 
C. Shoemaker has a provocative article on “The Missourian and Ten 
of His Outstanding Representatives.” Missouri's culture can be traced 
chiefly to its settlers from the South, though there are touches of old 
French, New York and Pennsylvania, and German and British in- 
fluence. The Missourian is very conservative (“You've got to show 
me!” he says), a fighter, and a colonizer (one-third of the native- 
born lived outside the state in 1930). For ten great Missourians, Dr. 
Shoemaker chooses Mark Twain, Thomas Hart Benton, Eugene Field, 
Daniel Boone, Francis Preston Blair, Jr., James B. Eads, Meriwether 
Lewis, William Clark, Joseph Pulitzer, and William Torrey Harris. 


The North Western Druggist, published each month in St. Paul, 
is now fifty years old. The February, 1943, issue is thus devoted to 
“Fifty Years of Pharmacy” and contains an article on “Men from 
Wisconsin” by Dr. George Urdang, director of the American Institute 
of Pharmacy. Dr. Urdang points out three great pharmaceutical leaders 
who had Wisconsin connections—Frederick B. Power, organizer of 
the Department of Pharmacy at the University of Wisconsin in 1883; 
Edward Kremers, a native of Wisconsin, who succeeded Power in 
1892 as director of the Wisconsin School of Pharmacy and continued 
in this post until 1935; and Sir Harry S. Wellcome, who was born at 
Almond, Wisconsin, but who later became a leading British pharma- 
ceutical manufacturer. 


The Historical Magazine of the Protestant Episcopal Church for 
March, 1944, contains an article on “Incidents of Travel during 
Bishop Kemper’s First Years in the West” by John M. Weidman, 
professor of history at Whitewater State Teachers College. The story 
of the great missionary bishop’s long and frequently difficult journeys 
is based on his diaries in the WISCONSIN HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
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Professor J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton has an excellent account of 
“Three Centuries of Southern Records, 1607-1907” in the Journal 
of Southern History for February, 1944. The article traces the sad 
disappearance of records and the gradual rise of the movement to 
save them. Lyman C. Draper, first director of the WISCONSIN HIs- 
TORICAL SOCIETY, is commended for his assistance in returning Louisi- 
ana’s official records and for his enthusiastic collection of the source 
materials for Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Ten- 
nessee, and Kentucky. But Professor Hamilton also cites Worthington 
C. Ford’s comments on “the blind and unmoral methods” of the 
old-time collector. 


The magazine Trains, published monthly by the Kalmbach Publish- 
ing Company of Milwaukee, contains occasional bits of Wisconsin 
railroad history. In the May, 1944, number, Roy L. Martin’s article 
on “A Ton of Tools” recalls the old days when locomotives were 
required to carry numerous tools for their repair in case of a break- 
down. The Wisconsin Central’s rule 417 in its 1892 book of rules 
was commonly called the “Ton of Tools” rule by the engineers. 


The Wisconsin Archeologist appears in a new format with the 
March, 1944, number. Edited in newsy fashion by Walter Bubbert, 
the Milwaukee County surveyor, it is filled with a dozen short articles. 
Ted Mueller, the new curator of the Milwaukee County Historical 
Society's Museum, has a brief sketch of “Dr. Francis Huebschmann, 
Indian Agent.” The June issue of the Archeologist is, most fittingly, 
a Charles E. Brown Appreciation Number, issued on the occasion of 
Mr. Brown's retirement as curator of the STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY'S 
Museum. Mr. Brown was a founder of the Wisconsin Archeological 
Society and its secretary from 1903 to 1940. Almost single-handed 
and often against great discouragement he kept the Society function- 
ing. The special issue contains a proclamation by A. P. Kannenberg, 
of Oshkosh, president of the Society; an account of Mr. Brown’s “ Early 
Milwaukee Background” by John G. Gregory of Milwaukee; a longer 
sketch of “Wisconsin's Charles Brown” by Albert O. Barton of 
Madison; and nearly two dozen short notes of appreciation by state, 
museum, and university officials and by Chief Yellow Thunder of 
Wisconsin Dells. The issue makes absolutely clear Mr. Brown's serv- 
ices in marshaling amateur enthusiasm for archeology into a workable 
form and in personally seeing to the listing of archeological sites in 
the state. “Charlie’s” friendliness, enthusiasm, and story-telling ability 
are stressed on nearly every page. 

















The Society and the State 


I. THE SOCIETY 
NEW MEMBERS 


URING the three months ending July 10 the Society has acquired 
D 1 endowed member, 4 life members, and 57 annual members. 
Four annual members have transferred to life membership. In the 
same period 15 members were lost by death, resignation, or nonpay- 
ment of dues. The total membership on July 10 was 1,328. 

The new members are John E. Alexander, Port Edwards; Baraboo 
Senior High School, Baraboo; Mrs. John Barnes, Madison; Beaver 
Dam High School, Beaver Dam; Bibliotheque Saint-Sulpice, Montreal, 
Canada; A. J. Bieberstein, Madison; Board on Geographical Names, 
Washington, D.C.; Martin A. Bredesen, Beloit; Harry J. Bremer, Mil- 
waukee; Eugene E. Brossard, Madison; Maurice A. Brown, Sturgeon 
Bay; Darlington High School, Darlington; John P. Deane, Beloit; Dr. 
Daniel E. Dorchester, Sturgeon Bay; M. Walter Dundore, Beloit; 
Lester Eatough, Ephraim; Malcolm E. Erskine, Racine; Fennimore 
Union Free High School, Fennimore; John T. Flanagan, St. Paul, 
Minnesota; Walter A. Frautschi, Madison (Life); James B. Gage, 
Beloit; Joel S. Gates, Superior (Life); Mark Goldberg, Madison; S. 
L. Goldstine, Madison; Greenwood Public Schools, Greenwood; Her- 
bert C. Hale, Madison; Mrs. Frank J. Hall, Racine; Dr. Arthur C. 
Hansen, Wauwatosa (Life); Irma E. Hochstein, Washington, D.C.; 
W. J. Hodgkins, Ashland; Harold Holand, Milwaukee; H. K. Holley, 
LaCrosse; Alice F. Jackson, Madison; John D. Jones, Jr., Racine; John 
E. Joys, Milwaukee; Julia F. Kelley, Manitowoc; Paul Kiniery, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; the Rev. C. J. Kirkfleet, Somonauk, Illinois; the Rev. 
Stephen Klopfer, Watertown (Life); William N. Knauf, Chilton; the 
Rev. Robert S. McCarthy, Manitowoc; Louis W. Mayer, Seattle, Wash- 
ington; Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan (Endowed); 
Banner Bill Morgan, Madison; Mrs. George F. Moss, Wauwatosa; 
John C. Nelson, Beloit; William H. Patey, Berlin; Ann M. Pitman, 
Madison; Edwin L. Rasey, Beloit; Mrs. Ogden Reid, New York City; 
the Rev. Peter A. Resch, St. Meinrad, Indiana; Cora ‘E. Ross, Beloit; 
Mrs. Adele H. Saeger, Milwaukee; Charles H. Sage, Neenah; Thoreau 
State Graded School, Thiensville; Mrs. Alan J. Turnbull, Racine; 
Morgan H. Vander Hyden, Menasha; Vaughn Library, Ashland; Wau- 
paca Public Schools, Waupaca; Donald F. Welker, Ashland; Helen C. 
White, Madison; Benton H. Wilcox, Madison. 

The following members changed from annual to life membership: 
Mrs. Iva B. Blanc, Berlin; Ruth B. Jeffris, Janesville; Mrs. Theodore 
Kronshage, Milwaukee; Dr. Herbert W. Kuhm, Milwaukee. 
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NECROLOGY 


The following members of the Society have died recently: 

Ellen F. Chapin, clubwoman and church worker, Beloit, April 6. 

Dr. William H. Finney, physician and surgeon, Clintonville, 
July 25 (1943). 

Charles M. Morris, attorney and banker, Milwaukee, June 7. 


ACCESSIONS 
Ely Correspondence 


In April, 1943, less than six months before his death at the age 
of eighty-nine, Richard T. Ely placed his enormous collection of 
manuscript records in the keeping of the WISCONSIN HISTORICAL 
Society. In presenting the papers Professor Ely wrote, “There is no 
other place I would so much like to have these records located and 
made available...for students of the history of economic, social 
and political thought.” 

The collection, as it was received at the Society’s building, was 
contained in twenty-six large packing boxes. From this mass of 
material five types of records have been selected and arranged for use: 
correspondence, diaries, family histories, scrapbooks, and a bibliog- 
raphy of his writings. 

The correspondence alone amounts to about 120,000 pieces, thus 
making it the largest single collection in the Society’s manuscript 
files. It is, of course, fundamentally a record of Ely’s own life, be- 
ginning soon after his assumption of a professorship of economics at 
Johns Hopkins University, and continuing through his long connection 
with the University of Wisconsin from 1892 to 1925, his removal 
to Northwestern University, and his later years in the East. 

The University of Wisconsin underwent its period of greatest ex- 
pansion during Ely'’s membership on its faculty. His correspondents 
during those years included presidents, deans, and other faculty mem- 
bers, as well as hundreds of students who came under his influence. 
The interrelationship of American colleges is brought out in the 
letters, for the dispersal of his colleagues and students to other col- 
leges brought him into contact with these institutions and their 
problems, resulting in discussions of the affairs of practically every 
large educational institution in the country. The famous trial of Ely 
before the Board of Regents shortly after his arrival in Madison, on 
charges of extreme radicalism, and his subsequent exoneration, focused 
attention upon him as a champion of academic freedom, and there- 
after for thirty years much correspondence pertains to this subject. 
Some of the factional bitterness on the campus in World War I 
is reflected in the papers, as well as interest in the formation of a 
permanent peace at its close. 




















RICHARD T. ELY MANUSCRIPTS 


Showing how the manuscripts looked upon receipt at the WISCONSIN 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY. For a typical collection after sorting and arrange- 
ment, turn the page. 








MANUSCRIPTS AFTER ARRANGEMENT 


A representative view of the Society's Manuscript Vault showing how 
bound volumes are shelved and unbound materials are arranged in boxes. 
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Ely joined with other young liberals in 1885 to form the American 
Economic Association, becoming its first secretary. Quantities of let- 
ters are found here on the history of the association, particularly 
during its early years and the time of his presidency, 1899-1901. His 
ever-widening interests in the field of applied economics is shown in 
his correspondence with social reformers, political protest groups, 
government agencies, utility companies, theologians, and advocates of 
numerous causes in the United States and foreign countries. 

In 1920, at the age of sixty-six, Ely organized the Institute of Eco- 
nomic Research, the venture which was to absorb most of his energies 
during his remaining active years and towards which the greater part 
of his closing correspondence was directed. The papers deal pre- 
dominantly with his attempts to finance the institute, but they also 
outline its policies and discuss its administrative problems and its 
connection with allied and subsidiary organizations. He moved the 
institute to Northwestern University in 1925, and in 1931 independ- 
ent offices were opened in New York City. 

Ely’s vigorous and enthusiastic participation in countless enter- 
prises, in addition to his academic pursuits, makes his correspondence 
an indispensable body of source materials for the study of movements 
that he encouraged and institutions which he helped found, such as 
the Christian Social Union, the Chautauqua movement, and the Ameri- 
can Association for Labor Legislation. To list the titles of all the 
organizations whose aspirations and achievements are presented in 
these papers would be impossible, for such was the influence of Ely’s 
name that he was constantly besieged with requests for advice and 
counsel. This reputation, together with the fact that he preserved 
virtually all his incoming letters and carbon copies of his replies, sup- 
plementing them with diary memoranda, makes this collection a 
reservoir of information on socio-economic institutions during a half 
century of their development in the United States. 


Other accessions received recently by the Map and Manuscript 
Division are: 

Mrs. F. Goddard Cheney of Winnetka, Illinois, has given the Society 
an assortment of nearly 500 manuscripts that have come into her 
possession through several direct and collateral ancestral lines. The 
papers, remarkably rich in materials for a study of the history of 
the upper Great Lakes region, fall into four groups. 

Earliest in the collection are. about twenty-five papers of Madame 
Madeleine Laframboise, who was for many years the best-known’ 
resident of Mackinac Island. Her papers, most of which are in French, 
include three rosters, 1814, 1817, and 1819, of Captain Benjamin K. 
Pierce’s company which was stationed at Fort Mackinac for a time; 
one letter from the Rev. Francois V. Badin in 1833 and others regard- 
ing early Catholic missionary work in the Northwest; and a number 
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from Antoine Dequindre and from business and social acquaintances 
in Detroit. There are several family letters, notably from her nephew, 
Alexis Laframboise, at Montreal, and her son Joseph. 

About twenty letters, 1834-53, which the same Joseph Laframboise 
wrote to his cousin, Mrs. Henry S. Baird of Green Bay, from his fur 
trading post at Little Rock on the Minnesota River and other stations 
are a part of this collection. There are letters addressed to Mrs. Baird 
from the wives and sisters of officers who had been stationed at 
Fort Howard for brief periods. 

Two letters from Henry R. Schoolcraft; two from Eleazer Williams; 
a long letter from Ramsay Crooks in 1842 describing the death of 
Joseph Rolette, and over a dozen from Crooks’s sons, Ramsay, Jr., 
of New York City and William of St. Paul, regarding the disposition 
of their father’s property at Green Bay; and about the same number 
from William Astor, 1861-63, on the subject of the Astor lots at 
Green Bay, are among the business and professional papers of Henry 
S. Baird. A quantity of personal correspondence from Baird’s relatives 
includes about thirty-five letters written by his father, Henry Baird, 
while living at Cleveland, Ohio, from 1822-32, and in 1835-36 when 
he was employed by the government to teach farming methods to 
the Indians at Winnebago Rapids (now Neenah). Invitations to 
Masonic, holiday, and firemen’s celebrations as early as 1821 at Cleve- 
land and at Green Bay in later years are a part of the social corre- 
spondence found in these manuscripts. 

A group of Horace A. Tenney papers in the collection contains about 
a dozen letters, 1847-75, from the pioneer Sheboygan schoolmaster, 
Horace Rublee, who became one of Wisconsin’s foremost editors, and 
some letters from other relatives supplying information for the family 
genealogy which Tenney published in 1875. 


Another group of Horce A. Tenney papers has been secured from 
another source, by purchase. This collection of about 100 letters re- 
ceived by Tenney includes a number from Josiah A. Noonan of 
Milwaukee, whom Tenney had first known in New York State; a 
few from Stephen D. Carpenter, editor of the Madison Wisconsin 
Patriot; a number from various parts of the state in 1858 when 
Tenney was chairman of the Republican state committee and again 
after the Civil War when he was federal inspector for post offices 
in this area; two from Edward P. Allis regarding the Greenback 
movement in 1878-79, and a few family letters. 


Three Solomon Juneau documents—two letters received by Juneau 
in 1837-38 regarding land negotiations in Milwaukee and an in- 
voice of goods for 1840—have been purchased for the Society’s col- 
lection of Juneau records. 
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Colonel Howard Greene of Christiana, Delaware, is the donor of 
copies of two letters in his possession—from the Rev. Marie J. 
Dunand in 1815 to Laurent Fily at the Portage, and from Charles 
Grignon at Kaukauna in 1847—and a group of photographs and 
memoranda concerning the Hawkes Tavern and other historic spots 
in Delafield. 


The dialect and local customs in a Cornish community of south- 
western Wisconsin are described in a 350-page reminiscent sketch 
written and presented by Judge Oscar Hallam of St. Paul, Minnesota. 
The Hallam parents, immigrants from England, settled on a farm 
near Dodgeville before 1850, and there their children grew up in the 
American way of life pictured in these pages. 


A diploma awarded to Philip Eden by the University of Wisconsin 
in 1878 and signed by President John H. Twombly, and a notebook 
kept by Eden on academic subjects and teaching methods have been 
presented by Mrs. Edith Spensley of Madison. 


Mrs. G. C. Robertson of Irma, Wisconsin, has presented the dis- 
charge certificate of Daniel D. Campbell from the Veteran Reserve 


Corps at the close of the Civil War, together with a brief biographical 
sketch of Campbell. 


About 1880 Thomas Nast, the noted cartoonist, appeared at She- 
boygan to give a chalk talk. He drew a series of small sketches to 
be used as a guide during the performance. William Schrage, chair- 
man of the committee in charge of the program, acquired the sketches 
and added to them sentences from the talk. These twelve penciled 


sheets have been presented to the Society by Schrage’s daughter, Miss 
Jennie T. Schrage of Madison. 


On September 13, 1852, Isaac Fish of Providence, Rhode Island, 
boarded the steamer “ Atlantic,” the ship on which Fredrika Bremer 
was returning from her visit to the New World. Fish spent fifteen 
months in foreign countries, traveling through southern and central 
Europe, Egypt, and the Holy Lands. The 137-page diary of .his 
leisurely trip has been presented to the Society by his daughter-in-law, 
Mrs. Carl Russell Fish of Madison, to be added to the Fish papers. 


Three volumes containing annual inventories kept in the carriage 
shop of G. W. Ogden and Company from 1867 to 1898 have been 
presented to the Society by Miss Marion G. Ogden of Milwaukee. 
For over half a century the Ogdens made carriages and wagons and 
sold them in Milwaukee and throughout southeastern Wisconsin. 
The gift includes catalogues of carriages and memorabilia of meet- 
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ings of the Carriage Builders National Association, of which the 
Ogdens were members. 


Two letters from Hercules L. Dousman of Prairie du Chien, the 
“separation agreement” between Joseph Rolette and his wife, Jane, 
in 1836, and a letter from the latter to her half-sister, Mrs. Henry 
S. Baird of Green Bay, are among a group of nine papers recently 
photostated. The originals are the property of Colonel Dousman’s 
granddaughter, Mrs. F. R. Bigelow of St. Paul, Minnesota, who lent 
them to the Society to be copied for its file of Dousman papers. 


Thure Kumlien’s original diary from 1844 to 1850, written in 
Swedish, together with an English translation and a genealogical 
sketch of the Kumlien family, has been presented by his grand- 
daughter, Mrs. Angie K. Main of Fort Atkinson. The greater part 
of the diary was published in Mrs. Main’s serial on Kumlien which 
appeared in volume 27 of this Magazine. 


A small group of papers, 1847-69, accumulated by Jacob B. Herrick 
of Verona, Wisconsin, has been presented by his great granddaughter, 
Miss Pauline Cowger of Salina, Kansas. The collection consists of 
letters received from relatives in Erie County, Pennsylvania, and a 
few Civil War letters. 


On March 7, 1860, a party of five men from Ripon, one of whom 
was accompanied by his wife and small daughter, joined the gold 
rush to Pike’s Peak. The wagon journey through Wisconsin, across 
lowa by way of Dubuque and Des Moines, and as far as Fort 
Kearney, Nebraska, is described in a 14-page diary kept by a member 
of the party who does not give his name but was probably John 
Milton Fowler. A photostatic copy of the diary is the gift of the 
State Historical Society of Colorado, the owner of the original record. 


The Museum of the Society has received the following accessions 
recently: 

A wrought iron hoe made by William Halton in Medina County, 
New York, and brought to Reedsburg, Wisconsin, in 1854, from 
Howard Greene, Christiana, Delaware. 

A small blue porcelain snuff box with glass cover which belonged 
to donor’s great grandmother, Rebecca B. Snow, in 1830, from 
Mrs. K. L. Hatch, Madison. 

A black silk quilted sunbonnet left to the Museum by Mrs. Jessie 
Willis and given by her daughter, Mary Willis, Linden, Wisconsin. 

A lady's tailored black broadcloth suit of about 1908, a purple 
petticoat to match lining of coat, and a bronze medal, 1848-98, 
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commemorating fifty years of rule by Franz Joseph of Austria, from 
Mrs. Anthony Dorozewski, Madison. 

A collection of toys consisting of four pieces of wooden furniture, 
a small wicker cradle, an ice box of enameled tin, eighteen pieces 
of a set of china dishes, three sets of knives, forks and spoons of 
several different sizes and material, a toy telephone, a writing pen 
with ink stand, a tin fireplace set, thirty-nine pieces of artificial fruit, 
vegetables, and meat, and several other toys of the period of 1904, 
from Mrs. A. R. (Julia Hanks) Mailer, Madison. 

A fine wooden barrel churn and stand made by Charles Nehs for 
his daughter Mary in 1872, who married Jacob Schlafer of Menomonee 
Falls, Wisconsin, from her daughter Mrs. Adeline S. Messerschmidt, 
Madison. 

A lady's shoe of brown kid leather, from Gilbert Aberlee, Madison. 

A collection of buttons and bullets of various sizes which were 
picked up on the old Civil War battleground at the Battle of Rich 
Mountain at Beverly, West Virginia, from Dr. M. B. Cohan, Berwyn, 
Illinois. 

A very fine set of apothecaries’ scales complete with weights and 
tongs which was made for Mrs. Charles Allis, Milwaukee, and pre- 
sented by her through the National Society of Colonial Dames of 
America in the State of Wisconsin—Wisconsin Historical Materials 
Committee, Milwaukee. 

A set of thirteen beautiful “Gentlemen’s” buttons of inlaid ivory 
given to Breese J. Stevens, Madison, as a wedding gift from the 
Honorable John J. Knox of New York in 1869. These were pre- 
sented by his daughter Amelia Stevens, Madison, through the National 
Society of Colonial Dames of America in the State of Wisconsin— 
Wisconsin Historical Materials Committee, Milwaukee. 

A very fine buffalo robe brought to Wisconsin by the donors’ 
great grandfather “who settled here in the very early days,” from the 
James E. Farley family, Madison. 

A box of “U.S. Army Field Rations K Breakfast Unit,” World 
War Il, from Wilfred J. Harris, Madison. 

Four ladies’ hats of straw and velvet dating from 1916 to 1922, 
hat trimmings of 1913, a wire hair rat of 1912, a pair of lady's high 
black leather-laced shoes of 1914, a pair of lady’s black leather ox- 
fords of the same date, a white silk net prom dress of 1915, a grey 
embroidered crepe dress of 1917, a man’s black broadcloth dress 
suit of 1913, a man’s “stove pipe” hat of black beaver, six crocheted 
napkin rings, a sewing bag, a white crocheted handkerchief bag, 
ladies’ collars, men’s ties, and other wearing apparel and household 
goods presented by Mrs. Harlow P. Roberts, Evanston, Illinois. 

A United States flag with thirty stars in a field of blue, from F. 
Waldemar Cooper, Westfield, New Jersey. 
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A solid gold watch—key-winding—given to donor's father, Granvill 
Kimball Mansur on his eighteenth birthday in 1863, and a watch 
chain given to him by his daughter, the donor, Lulu M. Mansur, 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 

A sharpshooter’s gold badge worn by Theodore Buehler, Alma, 
Wisconsin, at Milwaukee in 1882, from William Buehler, Alma. 

A piece of wood, bearing surveyor’s mark, from a “ Witness Tree” 
in Jackson County, Wisconsin. “Probably marked Feb. 24, 1853, by 
Frederick W. Sealey who performed the duties of axeman under 
John E. Davidson, Deputy Surveyor in the United States Land Survey,” 
from David A. Blencoe, Alma Center, Wisconsin. 

A collection of Indian stone implements, pipes, and potsherds 
collected by the late Marion C. Cranefield of Madison, between 
1908-17. Practically all the specimens were found around the 
Madison area. Presented by Paul Cranefield, Jr., Madison. 


The Newspaper Division of the Society has received the following 
accessions recently: 

From Mrs. F. Goddard Cheney of Winnetka, Illinois, a bound 
volume of the Green Bay Weekly Globe, 1875-76. 

From George W. Green of the Waupun Leader-News: Dartford, 
Wisconsin, Green Lake Spectator, unbound, October 12, 1864—August 
22, 1866; the following Waupun newspapers: Times, bound, Septem- 
ber 29, 1858-September 26, 1860; Prison City Leader, unbound, 
December 19, 1866—January 16, 1868; Democrat, vol. 2-19 bound, 
vol. 20-27 unbound, October 12, 1901-June 24, 1926. 


II]. THE STATE 


The seventy-eighth annual encampment of the department of 
Wisconsin Grand Army of the Republic was held at Sheboygan, June 
11-14. Commander C. L. Hooper, Superior, who has passed his 
one-hundredth birthday, was the center of attraction. There are 
nine members still on the state’s G.A.R. honor roll; their ages range 
from 97 through 101 years. Acting Governor Walter S. Goodland 
spoke to an evening gathering on “ The Spirit of America.” L. A. Wil- 
cox of Cadott was chosen to serve as new commander; a daily three- 
mile walk is one of his boasts, and reading without glasses is another. 

Editor C. E. Broughton issued a 16-page tabloid edition of the 
Sheboygan Press on June 12 in honor of the visiting Civil War 
Veterans. 


The one hundredth-anniversary of the invention of the telegraph 
by Samuel F. B. Morse was celebrated in several cities on May 24. 
By providing rights of way, agents, and offices, the railroads were of 
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great help in promoting the growth of telegraphic communication. 
It is said that the Chicago and North Western was the first railroad 
to use the telegraph west out of Chicago, building a line to Freeport 
in 1855. 


The Wisconsin Historical Markers Committee has begun the study 
of the selection and marking of historical state sites. The members 
of the committee are James R. Law (chairman), Edward P. Alex- 
ander (secretary), John Callahan, M. W. Torkelson, and E. J. Vander- 
wall. The STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY was asked to assist by suggest- 
ing sites deserving such markers, and the State Planning Board by 
submitting appropriate designs. 


The Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts and Letters, Wisconsin 
Archeological Society, Wisconsin Folklore Society, and Wisconsin 
Museums Conference held their annual joint meeting at Madison 
on April 14-15, 1944. Three sessions on archeology, folklore, and 
museum work were arranged by Charles E. Brown and held in the 
Reception Room of the Memorial Union. 

Nearly twoscore short papers were presented at these sessions. The 
ones of much interest to Wisconsin local history included “'The Story 
of Wampum” by Nancy Oestreich of Milwaukee; “'The Powder Room 
at Eden Dale” by Edna McChesney Bullard of Madison; “Early 
Water Craft of the Head of the Lakes” by Vivien J. Dube of 
Superior; “German Household Admonitions” by J. F. Wojta of 
Madison; “Three Marquette County Indian Mounds” by L. P. Jerrard 
of Winnetka, Illinois; “ Activities of the Lake Mills-Aztalan Historical 
Society” by Mrs. Peter Diedrich of Lake Mills; “St. Croix River 
Legends” by Olive Jacobs of Hudson; “Graveyard Tales from Jeffer- 
son County” by Victor S. Taylor; “The Preservation of the Hoard 
Mounds” by Zida C. Ivey of Fort Atkinson; “Green County Folk- 
lore” by Dorothy J. Kundert of Monroe; “The Grand Loggery” by 
Harvey Leaman of Neenah; “Dodge County Territorial Post Offices” 
by Allie Freeman of Horicon; “Kentucky Folksongs in Wisconsin” 
by Helene Stratman-Thomas of Madison; “The Beloit Historical 
Museum” ‘by Mrs. Morton Smith of Beloit; “The New Glarus 
Museum Project” by Mrs. Esther Stauffacher of New Glarus; “Indian 
Decorative Uses of Shell” by Herbert W. Kuhm of Milwaukee; 
“Harriet Stewart Harrington, Civil War Nurse” by Ella Stratton 
Colbo of Racine; “The Names of the Madison Four Lakes” by 
Frederic C. Cassidy of Madison; “A Pioneer Scotch Coéperative in 
Dane County” by Albert O. Barton of Madison; “Some Old Mil- 
waukee Folktales” by Ted Mueller of Milwaukee; and “Civil War 
Songs” by J. Stanley Dietz of Madison. 
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LOCAL HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 
AND MUSEUMS 


The Peter Grover family built a cabin on a section of land in 
1850 which later became the site of Amherst. On its streets there 
were endless loads of lumber from the northern camps en route to 
the south; on the Waupaca River there was boating and skating. 
The salt pork and dried apple diet was in contrast to the luscious 
melons found by the young boys in the melon patches. These are 
a few of the facts which appear in the AMHERST HISTORICAL 
SocieTy’s column of the June 22, Amherst Advocate. The society 
members are busily gathering their local history which they hope 
to publish in time. 


G. E. Heebink, former Beloit city engineer, talked on the old 
streets and maps of that city before the BELOIT HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
at the April 28 meeting. It was planned to have the business district 
surround the public square, now Horace White Park, but the 1838 
map showed a park almost three times its present size. The origin 
and change of street names turned into a lively discussion. 


Handmade clothes pins used in New Hampshire in 1846, and 
others brought from Yorkshire, England, and a pottery washboard— 
all reminders of “ blue Monday "—were in the April display prepared 
by the BURLINGTON HIsTORICAL SoctgETy. There was a charcoal 
iron too! In, July library visitors leaned over the exhibit case to see 
grandma’s cookie cutters, apple peelers, jugs, carefully hand-written 
cookbooks, an iron kettle, and other housekeeping utensils. 


James Gillies, ninety-four, buzzed over to Cooksville Square—he 
was behind the wheel—on June 15, where he met fellow-members 
of the Old Settlers Association who were picnicking there for the 
fortieth summer. He was the oldest member present. It was reunion 
day for the Brooklyn, Milton, Stoughton, and Evansville neighborhood, 
and some hundred guests had set aside the traditional third Thursday 
in June in order to be present. The principal address was given by 
the Rev. Grant V. Clark, Evansville, on a patriotic theme. It is said 
that the land known as “Cooksville Square” was once owned by 
Daniel Webster and was sold to the Porter family in 1846. Henry 
Porter, Evansville, was the oldest member representing that family. 


Recent additions to the DoDGE COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY'S 
Museum, Beaver Dam, include equipment and trophies of the present 
war. An amusing half-century museum piece is the first automobile 
used in Beaver Dam, a Rambler, once the property of Samuel Rowe. 
Though it has gone through a series of changes, rolling along on 
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buggy wheels after one of its rejuvenations, it is still in good con- 
dition. 


The famous Mary Branca doll exhibit was again in place in the 
DouGLas COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETy’s Museum at Superior in 
April, by special request, even though 2,000 had admired the hobby 
of Josephine Branca, a Chicago millinery designer, whose father re- 
sides in Superior, when shown a year ago. Queen Victoria and Queen 
Elizabeth, in their gorgeous laces, velvets, and brocades, with care- 
fully wrought miniature jewelry, are some of the outstanding doll 
figures. Henry VIII and Scarlet O'Hara were given much attention too. 

The Chinese exhibit, one of the finest of its kind at the Head of 
the Lakes, was loaned in June by Mrs. W. B. Paton, Superior. The 
display belonged to Mrs. Paton’s sister, Freeda Boss, for many years 
a resident of China; it contained lacquer, brass, silver, carved wood, 
ivory, and jade pieces, exquisite embroideries and silks. The richness 
of the Orient filled an entire room. 

This five-year-old museum, seventeen rooms filled to capacity, is 
crying for more space. That’s what happens when a community is 
told about its museum. 


A potluck supper at tables decorated with flowers and candles in 
patriotic colors at the home of its president, Miss Clara Liston, 84 West 
Arndt Street, Fond du Lac, June 28, was enjoyed by the Irish History 
Club of that city. 


An Indian collection of more than 300 pieces was donated to the 
FoRT ATKINSON HISTORICAL SOCIETY’s Museum by George M. Hausz, 
Fort Atkinson. It had its beginnings on the donor's farm home when 
he was nine years old. He liked the arrowheads, and so boy-fashion, 
they were “something” that had to be saved—that was its origin. 


The Swiss log cabin, at New Glarus, located in the pioneer parksite, 
a project of the GREEN COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, was opened 
in early summer for Sunday afternoon (2:00 to 5:30) and holiday 
visitors. 


Many visitors stopped at the KENOSHA HISTORICAL AND ART 
MUSEUM in May to admire the artistry of Howard C. Smith, displayed 
in his photographic portraits and landscapes. The wood sculpture 
of Joseph Goethe, in rare ebony, rosewood, and teak, and polished 
to satiny-finish, took the spectators to far countries. 


The members of the LA Crosse COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
know all about the LaCrosse theaters and the performances given in 
them preceding 1900. H. J. Hirshheimer discussed the subject at 
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the April meeting of the Society at La Crosse; Mrs. B, A. Spangler 
talked of the indoor games of boys and girls, which she recalled from 


memory. 


On June 4 the LAKE MILLS-AZTALAN HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
Museum, at Aztalan, put on a display of early newspapers and maps. 
“Current War Trophies” was arranged especially for July 2 (Sunday 
P.M.) and July 4, showing mementoes from India, Algiers, Tunisia, 
Iceland, England, and other foreign countries. The museum is open 
on Sunday afternoons. 


The Antigo Journal published April 6 a list of gifts—together with 
donors—teceived during a six-month period for the museum of the 
LANGLADE COUNTY HISTORICAL SociETy. Among them is a picture 
of Surveyor B. F. Dorr, who assisted in platting the city; a gasoline- 
heated flatiron, early needlework, a French textbook of 1777, and a 
wooden shoe-last used more than 125 years ago. 


“Worth Fighting For,” the traveling exhibit prepared by the 
STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, was displayed by the MANITOWOC 
COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY in the Rahr Civic Center, Manitowoc, 
in May. 


Marshfield Old Settlers Club, begun in 1937 through the efforts 
of Judge E. C. Pors and others, met at Wildwood Park, Marshfield, 
Sunday, June 25. At the business meeting Karl Mess of Phillips was 


elected president. There were addresses and much reminiscing during 
the afternoon. 


“Latham Sholes Night” was observed by the MILWAUKEE COUNTY 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY, May 24, when Frederic Heath, its president, 
spoke on this self-effacing genius. He believes Sholes gave more to 
the world than any other Milwaukeean. Alderman Carl P. Dietz, 
who has made and presented a collection of 305 typewriters to the 
Milwaukee Public Museum, also spoke. 

On June 28 the second annual ham-and-egg dinner brought the 
Society members together for “ Milwaukee County Park Commission- 
er's Night.” So popular has this meeting at Lake Park pavilion become 
that reservations almost “swamped” those in charge. Among the 
guests was Charles W. Whitnall, known as “the grand old man of 
the county park system.” A talk illustrated by moving pictures on 
the remarkable development of the Milwaukee County parks was 
- given by Alfred J. Boerner, landscape architect of the system. 


The museum of the OCONTO COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, at 
Oconto, was open all day May 30, for the benefit of Memorial Day 
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visitors. The county folks are especially urged to include a visit to 
their museum on a trip to the city. 


Sunday, June 11, brought out a large crowd of oldtimers when the 
ONEIDA COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY had its annual dinner and 
program at Blaesing’s Shorewood Vista resort on Lake George. The 


Society members met again for a potluck supper on June 21, at 
Rhinelander. 


The South Milwaukee Jowrnal, June 16, notes the incorporation of 
the PAINESVILLE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, town of Franklin, Milwaukee 
County. 


About $100 was the share received by the VERNON COUNTY 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY from an auction sale of furniture and mis- 
cellaneous articles, of little historical significance, used in the Jerry 
M. Dawson home, Viroqua, which he bequeathed to the Society. 


The sum will be used for maintenance and repairs of the Dawson 
house. 


The little settlement of Coon Valley gained some local publicity 
a year ago when its pictorial history, showing glorious panoramic 
valleys, wooded hills, and homey coulees, came off the press. The 
VERNON COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY can be doubly proud of 
sponsoring this publication since Life magazine sent a photographer 
and researcher into the community in early June for more Coon 
Valley history. And now all Wisconsin will watch the newstands 


for Life—and what a chance to brag a little when Coon Valley comes 
trotting on the stage! 


Watertown’s fine old Octagon House put up its sign “Open for 
the Season” in early June. The cash balance as of May 1 was $622.88, 
and the board of directors of WATERTOWN HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
felt that the sponsoring of this house museum has proved a successful 
enterprise, in spite of limited tourist travel. Miss Gladys E. Mollart 
and her house committee were busily engaged in sewing curtains for 
the second-floor rooms and otherwise preparing for the 1944 opening. 


Professor Tom Stine of Carroll College, spoke before the annual 
meeting of the WAUKESHA COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, May 20, 
on the first student newspaper at Carroll. Prescott Ritchie, Waukesha, 
talked on the history of St. Matthias Episcopal Church, 1844-1944. 
The business session, at which President M. R. Wilkinson, Oconomo- 
woc, presided, and a luncheon at the Avalon Hotel, Waukesha, 


preceded the afternoon’s program. Nine names were presented for 
membership. 
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Under a large oak tree, on the site of the first house built at 
Winneconne, the Old Settlers—more than 100—renewed their friend- 
ships on Memorial Day. Fred Klaus was the chairman of the 
entertainment, with the assistance of A. F. Schroeder and Otto Ansorge, 
all of Winneconne. Sponsoring the affair were the Winneconne 
Business Men’s Association and the WINNEBAGO COUNTY ARCHEO- 
LOGICAL AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

Some good history was recorded for the Society’s files. For instance, 
the first schoolhouse near Winneconne was built in the late 1840's 
on Ball Prairie, with no lumber priority to hold up operations, each 
man bringing a log. The desks and seats, facing the walls, were also 
of log construction, with the center of the square occupied by the 
teacher’s desk. Discipline must have been no problem at all, for the 
only time the youngsters faced-about was when “teacher” called on 
them to recite. 

Fred Klaus’s residence occupies the site of one of the early saw- 
mills, proof of which was the discovery of the foundation of the 
sawmill boilers when excavations were made for his home. 

A picnic supper closed the get-together in the new Winnebago 
County Park, which is now being developed. 


A helpful item comes from the MARQUETTE COUNTY HISTORICAL 
SocigTy of Michigan. It has leased a portion of its building, at 
Marquette, for office purposes, thus providing additional funds for 
promoting its work. Vaults, reading and exhibit rooms were reserved, 
and the city librarian, whose building adjoins, supervises the Society's 
collections. 


HISTORICAL NOTES 


Dr. John M. Dodd, Ashland, a curator of the WISCONSIN 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY, has been a member of the board of trustees 
of Northland College since 1899 and president of the board since 
1908. The college yearbook, containing a large portrait of Dr. Dodd, 
was dedicated to him. He accepted the first volume off the press at a 
chapel service at Northland, on May 19. 


Built of hand-hewn lumber 105 years ago and held in place by 
wooden dowel pins, the Mabel Pratt home at Beloit was dismantled 
during the summer. Its solid oak timbers still in sound condition 
were easily marketed. Wooden pegs, used in place of metal hooks, 


kerosene lamps, and stoves still spoke the language of Beloit’s early 
days. 


By the late 1880's the scientists of Beloit College had set up a 
museum filled with a hodge-podge of stones, stuffed birds, and the 
like. In the winter of 1893-94 the beginnings of a real museum 
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took place when Dr. Frank G. Logan of Chicago offered an unusual 
Indian collection of the Southwest which had been displayed at the ~ 
1893 Chicago World’s Fair. The acceptance of this fine gift, and the 
continued efforts of Dr. George L. Collie, now professor emeritus of 
anthropology at Beloit, whose errands took him from Asia to Alaska, 
from Africa to the South Sea Islands, brought outstanding possessions 
to the Logan Museum. Dr. Collie was the first curator of this well- 
known depository, which reached its fiftieth milestone the past year. 
Andrew W. Whiteford is acting head in the absence of Captain Paul 
Nesbitt, who is in the Air Force. 


Probably the oldest woman’s club in Wisconsin is Berlin’s Friends 
in Council, founded more than seventy-one years ago. Such promi- 
nent lecturers as Julia Ward Howe and Susan B. Anthony have 
appeared in the city through its efforts. Its fortnightly history and 
literature programs close with a social meeting at the end of the year. 
The “Friends of Council bookshelf” supplies a variety of books for 
the public library, a special project of the members. Mrs. Fred Engel- 
bracht, Jr. is its president. 


Cambria’s centennial visitors crowded the store windows to admire 
and study the collection of articles which the grandfathers and grand- 
mothers of the region found so necessary in their day. The antique 
collections were on display for several weeks preceding the celebration 
in early August. 


Jenkin Lloyd Jones, whose boyhood was spent on a Spring Green 
farm, was thought a too liberal preacher when at the All Souls 
Church, Chicago. It was during the bicycling club craze (1893) 
when the Rev. Mr. Jones offered a checking service for wheelmen to 
induce them to attend All Souls. “I think that is pampering the 
sportsmen too much. Surely men and women ought to be able to 
come to church attired in suitable garments,” a Chicago Tribune 
columnist wrote. 


Vinnie Ream, Wisconsin-born sculptor, was a student at Christian 
College, Columbia, Missouri, from 1857 to 1859. A drama, “Little 
Vinnie Ream,” written by Mary P. Keeley and Henry S. Mueller, was 
presented in late May to four enthusiastic audiences at Christian 
College Auditorium. Miss Keeley writes, “It has been the greatest 
satisfaction to me to bring little Vinnie back from a legend to a 
person.” 


One hundred years ago it was the Gibson farm in Dodge County; 
today it is still the Gibson farm. It is the only Dodge County farm 
which has remained in the same family for ten decades. The anni- 
versary of its founding was celebrated on a Sunday in late June by 
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350 residents of Lowell and Beaver Dam and the farmlands in 
between. Great-grandfather William Gibson with nine children 
camped in—and around—his wagon while building his log cabin in 
1844. Next to operate the place was John W. Gibson, a son, who 
became the first owner of blooded stock in the area. It is said his 
hospitable wife sometimes baked twenty-five mince pies at once, 
for the menfolk believed in “pie for breakfast.” When John retired, 
his youngest son Grant took over; upon his death in 1938 Floyd, 
his eldest son, the present owner, succeeded him. 

A search for Wisconsin “Century Farms” is in progress; sixteen 
is the present figure. 


Almost 400 years “of living” by four Wisconsin pioneers is an 
unbelievable record. Mrs. Catherine Schwartz, of East Troy, celebrated 
her one-hundredth birthday on May 25. When a small child, she 
attended the Catholic school at Burlington and helped with the 
work at the priest’s home. Homemade rye bread and black coffee 
were the daily fare of the priest and the school child. She was con- 
firmed by Archbishop John M. Henni. 

Trempealeau County's last Civil War veteran, John Miller, Osseo, 
observed his ninety-ninth birthday on April 5 by entertaining a few 
friends. When a small boy, he came to the Black River Falls lumber 
region with his parents. 

A 45-day trip in a sailboat brought Bernhard Merkel, Sauk City, 
from Germany to America ninety years ago. He observed his ninety- 
ninth anniversary on June 27. His daughter Clara lives with him. 

Because of frail health, Mrs. K. T. Jeglum, did not have a ninety- 
eighth birthday party at her Perry township (Dane County) farm 
home on June 15. The York Ladies’ Aid Society presented her with 
a beautiful gift, and there were many congratulatory cards and letters. 
Some years ago she donated to “Little Norway,” near Mt. Horeb, 
a Norwegian loom, a butter firkin, a chest, and other antiques. 


The Hospital Sisters of St. Francis celebrated at Eau Claire’s Sacred 
Heart Hospital in late June the one-hundredth anniversary of their 


order's founding. The mother house of the order is in Springfield, 
Illinois. 


“It was prepared very carefully from an old family recipe she had 
brought from Vermont, with young pork, tender and juicy, seasoned 
with homemade spices and salt,” so reads the story of how Aunt 
Sally Jones made the now famous Jones Dairy Farm sausage, Fort 
Atkinson, in her kitchen, and served it to the stranger traveling 
through the countryside. It is a colorful Jones Dairy Farm history that 
the Jefferson County Union, Fort Atkinson, has published in its April 
14 issue; and it is indeed timely, for the cured meats of the Jones 
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Farm go to far places to feed the armed forces. The president of 
the company is Mary P. Jones, and her brother, Philip W., is vice- 
president. 


The oldest newspaper in the St. Croix Valley, the Hudson Star- 
Observer, was begun in May, 1854, as the North Star, by Dr. Otis 
Hoyt. Because of the many wartime restrictions, its ninety years of 
publication were not especially observed. 


Mrs. Frank Goodell of Platteville found quilt-making such a fine 
hobby that she has reached almost her one-hundredth quilt in twenty 
years. In 1943 her attractive handwork won the Red Cross prize 
for the quilt of the year in Chicago. 


A monument to mark the grave of Captain Gilbert Knapp, in 
Mound Cemetery, Racine, was unveiled on Memorial Day. It was the 
gift of the Racine Post of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. Captain 


Knapp was the founder of Racine, and the Gilbert Knapp School 
was named in his honor. 


Curator S. M. Pedrick delivered an address on “The Founding of 
the Republican Party,” at Ripon College Gymnasium on March 20, 
1944, on the ninetieth anniversary of the founding of the party. 


No formal celebration was planned for May 27 to recall the 
founding of Ripon 100 years ago by representatives of the Wis- 
consin Phalanx who arrived from Southport. The early settlement was 
known as Ceresco which later became the city of Ripon. 

Perhaps Ripon’s centennial year will always be associated with the 
slogan of the Fifth War Bond Drive, “ Half a Million in Half a Day.” 
On June 13, at 8:15 A.M. amid the blowing of whistles, the volunteer 
solicitors began their rounds. Shortly after 11:00 A.M. when many 
of the workers had returned to headquarters, the check-up showed 
the goal already had been reached. The half-day’s returns showed a 
grand total of $532,404.70. The following morning “Main Street” 
was engaged in its usual routine. 


When the first Tellefson—“ Grandfather Chester ”—took over the 
post office at Rockdale, Dane County, he climbed to the third floor 
of the old brewery, tucked the whole post office—a small cabinet— 
under his arm and set up the government's business in his Main 
Street store, relates his grandson. That was back in 1866 when the 
postman dropped the Rockdale mail en route to Madison from Fort 
Atkinson, for the settlement had no railroad. And Grandpa had his- 
resourceful moments too. When one of his patrons had neither stamp 
nor money for a letter to Nebraska, Grandpa wrote, “Got No Stamp” 
across its face, cancelled it, and the story goes “It went through all 
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right.” In 1889 he died, and son Charles succeeded in 1896; 1913, 
and grandson Harlow was at the window; 1941, great grandson Clark 
was appointed acting postmaster and upon entering war service his 
brother Carl became postmaster. In 1943 Carl went away to war 
and now Adolph Tellefson, a grandson of the first postmaster, is 
the sixth Tellefson to handle Rockdale’s mail. 


Over on Koshkonong Creek there stands the old Rockdale mill, 
and to the surprise of its patrons it is operated by a woman—Mrs. 
Roland Turnbull. Mr. Turnbull was killed in a mill accident this 
year, and because of labor shortage she took over the mill business, 
assisted by William Sahr, a longtime employee. Mrs. Turnbull, one of 
the very few millers in the nation, says, “I like the work and I like the 
people I meet.” 


Dr. Arthur E. Genter, Sheboygan, and Dr. Thomas E. Malloy, 
Random Lake, have practiced medicine in their respective commun- 
ities for fifty years. Their services were recognized at a dinner 
meeting of the Sheboygan County Medical Society at the Pine Hills 
Country Club, May 4. Dr. Otho Fiedler, Sheboygan, in the principal 
address, pointed out the achievements of the honor guests and dis- 
cussed the progress of medicine over a fifty-year period. 


Central State Teachers College, Stevens Point, emphasized the 
passing of its fiftieth milestone at its commencement in late May. 
Among its sixty-four graduates there were no men. Incidents of 
long ago were recounted by the “old grads” at a homecoming banquet. 
The excitement in Stevens Point when it was selected as a college 
city is still vividly recalled by its older citizens. 


For a half-century the West Bend Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
has been functioning successfully. It has a fine office building, con- 
structed in 1939-40, situated in nicely landscaped surroundings. 
Recently its business has expanded into the states of Illinois, Minne- 
sota, and Michigan. 


CHURCH ANNIVERSARIES 


The attractive stone Congregational Church of Shopiere is situated 
on a hilltop overlooking Turtle Creek Valley. The townsfolk and 
neighbors of this friendly church gathered to celebrate the one- 
hundredth anniversary of its founding on April 27. The morning 
speaker was Professor G. F. Rassweiler of Beloit College; there was 
a fellowship dinner at 1:30. 
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The Western Koshkonong Lutheran Church near Cottage Grove, 
which was founded 100 years ago this fall by the Rev. J. W. C. 
Dietrichson, was host to the twenty-seventh annual convention of the 
Norwegian Synod of the American Evangelical Church, June 9-14. 
Ministers and delegates from sixty-seven congregations were in 
attendance. 


Ill: OF WIDER INTEREST 


History prize offer—“1. A prize of $2,000.00 in American funds, 
to be known as the Klieforth Canadian-American History Prize, is 
offered for the best manuscript for a book to be entitled North 
American History—A common History of the United States and 
Canada—suitable for use by students in Grade XI of the United 
States and Canada. 

“2. The aim of the work is to give a clearer picture of our North 
American ways of life, and to promote a better understanding between 
the peoples of the United States and Canada. 

“3. The conditions of the competition are as follows: 

(a) The manuscript should not be longer than 175,000 words. 

(b) It should be submitted under a pseudonym only, to the 
Chairman of the Panel of Judges, Professor A. L. Burt, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota, U.S.A., 
on or before July 1st, 1946. At the same time, each com- 
petitor should write to the American Consul General in 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada, giving the name of the 
pseudonym under which he, or she, has submitted a 
manuscript. 

(c) The prize will be awarded only to a manuscript which the 
Panel of Judges deem worthy of publication. The Panel 
reserve the right to arrange for the publication of the 
manuscript for which the prize is awarded. All royalties, 
however, are to be paid to the author. If the Panel of 
Judges do not make arrangements for publication within 
six months after the payment of the award, the author will 
be free to make his, or her, own arrangements for publi- 
cation. 


“4. It is suggested that the treatment of the period since the 
American Civil War and the Canadian Federation be roughly equal 
in length to the treatment of the earlier period.” 

The members of the Panel of Judges are: Walter A. Anderson, 
Dean, School of Education, Montana State University, Missoula; J. V. 
Breitwieser, Dean, School of Education, University of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks; Donalda J. Dickie, Professor of English, Provincial 
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Normal School, Edmonton, Alberta; W. L. Morton, Professor of His- 
tory, University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Manitoba; W. Menzies 
Whitelaw, Professor of History, University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, 
Saskatchewan; A. L. Burt, Professor of History, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis 14. All inquiries should be addressed to the 
Chairman. 


The Mississippi Valley Historical Association met at St. Louis on 
April 20-22, 1944. The address of Dean Theodore C. Blegen of the 
University of Minnesota on “Our Widening Province” was a high- 
light of the meeting. Other papers of much interest to students of 
Wisconsin history included “The City as a Safety Valve for Rural 
Discontent” by Fred A. Shannon; “The Kansas Struggle for Land, 
1884-1860” by Paul Wallace Gates; “ A Late Frontier of Settlement: 
Lake Superior’s North Shore” by Grace Lee Nute; “The Historical 
Accuracy and Significance of Henry D. Lloyd’s Wealth Against 
Commonwealth” by Chester McA. Destler; “ Pioneer Lawyers in the 
Mississippi Valley” by William Francis English; “That Stalwart 
Pioneer” by Philip D. Jordan; and “Some Parallels with Populism 
in the Twentieth Century” by John D. Hicks. 











